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CHARLES H. KITTINGER. 
Real Estate. Bonds. 
* WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 











OHN CALDWELL, Treasurer. 


SE. as ident. J 
oP, ED eae. a H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, General Agent. 


T. W. WELSH, Superintendent. 
8S. H. SPRAGUE, istant Secretary. 


TES ST SSTINGElOVUssS ATE BPRAZSE Co., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, 


| Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 
The 


“AUTOMATIC” bas proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is instantaneous; it can be operated from any car in 
train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a h 


ose or pipe fail, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from. PATENT SUITS 
on the apparatus sold them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passen, 
practically one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price. 


r cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 
safety, will repay the cost of its application within a very short.time. 


e saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increaaed speed possible with perfect 





SLIGO ROoLlIiIwe MILLS. 
7 PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CoO., 
/ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 


Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. . 


“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
‘‘TYROME”’ Brand of Bar, Sheet, 


Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 


HOMO STEEL BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. 
SEND FOR PRICE AIST. 


JULIAN L. YALE, 
Railway Equipment 
and Supplies, 


No. 101 St. Clair St., 


OHIO. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. 


REFINERS OF 


PETROLEUM. 


Railroad Oils a Specialty. 
Valve Engine & Car Oiis of the Finest Grades 


2 Correspondence solicited. 





QUALITY OUR SPECIALTY. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER. 





ES, SWITCH STANDS, 
HAIRS .\ 71, BRACES.£ 
Y RT [non RAIL B ACES.4 


~—— Switch FIXTURES ay 


a4} ) STEEL PLaTE HEAD 
Switch Bars. - 
: OFFICES: 


Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON CO, 


CLES 7 a WNAITD, OFIO. 














PRESSED WROUGHT IRON. OPEN TURN BUCELES. 


rt mt 


eee Ii 


ALL KINDS OF FORGING. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR 
Cars, Bridges, Buildings, 
Turntables, Derricks, Cranes,&c. 





Adopted as Standard 











iV 








In Specifications of Majority of all Rail- 
roads in the United States, including 
nearly all Great Trunk Lines. 


AND CITY FORGE & IRON 


COMP 4IN =x - 
CLEVELAND, 


OHIO. 
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P. A. McCARTHY & CO., 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


Abstractors, Notaries Public, Collections. Taxes Paid, Rents Collected, Properties Managed and Cared for. 


We make a specialty of real estate loans in the counties of Stevens, Pope, Douglas, Grant, Traverse, Big Stone, Lac qui Parle and Swift. We have been engaged 
in the business since 1883. We carefully watch over all loans we make, see that insurance is kept in force; that the property is not sold for taxes; collect and remit 
interest and principal without charge or expense to lender; see that the interest of our clients are not allowed to suffer or in any way be neglected. We make only 
the very best of loans and loan only to thrifty, industrious, sober farmers or business men. We make a personal examination of all securities offered. All securities 
offered must be appraised under oath by honest, disinterested land owners acquainted with the security offered and having a good knowledge of the value of real 
estate. Satisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. 


Offices at MORRIS, Stevens County, and GRACEVILLE, Big Stone County, Minnesota. 





5 ie possibility for profitable return from a judicious investment in LITTLE FALLS Real Estate is more certain 

than at the outset at Minneapolis. We have a more durable power; we are nearer to raw material and North- 
western market, and millers are taking up the power. We admit a prejudice, but it is based on what we know of 
locations. Present prices are attractive, sales active. Personal inspection invited. 


C.H. HUBBERT & CO., 
Sole Agents for Water Power Company’s Property, 


LITTLE FALLS, MINNESOTA. 


ESTABLISHED te STEVENS COUNTY, MINN. 


JAMES F. HOLMES. JAMES B. HOLMES. FF. MEYER. 


J ADLESS =". ELOLMOES & Co., 25 TO 30 BUSHELS OF WHEAT PER ACRE 


Can be raised on Stevens County land. Stevens County 
——DEALERS IN— has direct communication with Minneapolis, 8t. Paul and 
Duluth, the three great cities of the Northwest. Stevens 
County has the finest Stock Farms and the largest and 


REAL ESTATE, ree preteat Seve Sata So tee. ee ome 





clay subsoil. Itis inexhaustible. The longer and more 
RED LAKE FALLS, - MINNBDSOT A. | thoroughly it is tilled, the better it is. Many farmers 
who came here a few years ago without a dollar are now 





: well off, surrounded with flocks and herds, and enjoying 
We sell lots in “‘Railroad Addition” to Red Lake Falls, and investors are invited to call and look over our list and | peace and prosperity. 
get prices and terms before purchasing elsewhere. “GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE.” 


We also sell lots in Fertile and Twin Valley. These towns are located on the new line, the Duluth & Manitoba, in We sell or rent land on favorable terms, and on long 
Polk and Norman counties. time to persons wishing toimprove. Call on or address, 


We offer special inducements to parties who will build on lots purchased of us. JOHNSON & BICKNELL 
a ; ’ 
Coeeepgeaenenaiane. Orrice: Holmes Block, opposite Depot. | + .w, Loans, Real Estate and Collections, 


MORRIS, MINN. 


The Sauk Valley Land and Loan Co, 
aE 


[REAMERTES te LANDS 
Bought and Sold on Commission, 


Mortgage Loans Negotiated, Defective Titles Per- 
fected, Estates Probated. Correspondence solicited. 


SAUK CENTRE, MINN, 


GEO B. CARPENTER & C0., pp Songer 


A. J. SAWYER & CO., 
Grain on Commission, 


DULUTH anp MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Advances on Consignments. Elevators on N. P. R. R. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


mens an pps Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


Rain Proof Covers, CILFILLAN BLOCK, 
Awnings, Cotton Goods, ST. PAUL, . . . MINN., 
Wire Rope, Flags & Banners. MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


They also handle City oes of every description. 
202 to 208 South Water Street, Corner Fifth Avenue, of z eas el re a 4 a — , mom yy ont, Paul 

r , or desire to invest in an interest 
CHICAGO. paying property in the city, they will doitfor you. ~ 
nd for their explanatory pamphlet. 








Products Always Reliable and Relishable. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
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REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 





Spokane Falls, the metropolis of Eastern Washington, has a water-power more extensive than that of Minneapolis, 
and is now the trading center of a rich agricultural district and a mining region containing the richest mineral deposits in the United States. Investments in 
Spokane Falls property, which can now be made at reasonable prices, are absolutely safe and pay enormous returns. We undertake investments for parties a at 
distance, and invite correspondence. 

We have some of the choicest business property in the heart of the city; acre tracts contiguous to the city, and manufacturing sites, with and without water- 


power, on our lists, and solicit correspondence and inquiry from Eastern parties. 
Thousands ot acres of choice agricultural land in the Palouse country and the Big Bend, improved and unimproved, at prices ranging from $5 to $15 an acre. 
Plats and prices of Northern Pacific Railroad lands in Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 


Ruyenences: § Tfaders National Bank, t Spokane Falls. A. A. NHEWHEERY & CO., 
( First Nationa! Bank, 
SPOKANE FALLS. 








SEATTLE, 
aLme New YZ orkz of the Pacific. 


Population 1880, 3,533. In 1886, 10,400. On January, 1888, 19,116, and the population July 1, 1888 nearly 25,000. 
The Steamship and the Railroad Center of the Northern Pacific. ‘rhe Most Aggressive aud Prosperous City in America. 
Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 
free of cost to you. 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. We have Business and Residence 
Lots in all the best Additions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattie; also Timber, Coal and lron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved. 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


The Real Estate and Money Brokers of the Pacific, Post Building, SEATTLE, WASH TER. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank and Merchants Nationa! Bank of Seattle. 
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‘LTACOMA,, 





The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of Navigation, and 
The Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 





Look at the following evidences of its growth: 


Population in 1880, 760. - 


Assessed value of property in 1880...............466. 
Asssessed value of property in 1888, over............ 
"ROMA OF CORT SIITIOR TH IGBB. oe 6. oioisi cc's ceicccsccnsc 
GUM OE CG MRIDION 1 BABE 6 ooo soe cc ckccewcccecns 
Bales of Hops Shipped Ti 1GB0. «o.oo soo. 5 occ c cceciene 
Dales of Tope slilnped I 16%. siisccccccsccsccces 
Miles of Railway tributary in 1880.................. 
Miles of Railway tributary in 1887.................. 
BORE I BN Ty once iso) o.o esis o ocareccis ela iddcfa 
Regular Steamers in 1888, March,................... 
Feet of Lumber exported in 1887, over............... 





Population in 1888, 15,000. 


aosniuslaieve anetele iar’ $517,927 po RO eee ee eee epee ree rer Tr eT eer errr err rry TTT rrr rrr er rs 
Ekeoweneoe ane $5,000,000 TT OTT ETE Te OTT ETT Te Cre ee re Em eye 
Pe rer Tr 56,300 ee NS i 5.556:04 5:54 oad Ss daielandudindodisnaeeec tee ee wes ee eee 
cravawretiikes asda 212,969 6.6.5 5 9.529 10 dial dds nin Sais eewiadunimeadeesaar ease eae 
evaigualeip avacein eines Kiera 7,005 I od. nin 5, 5:d.5015.4.0io ious sb Saag als We bua s ale A 
jSaieeaaeen eas en 18,000 nS eI M656 85.5.6 55:5 15:0:0'5 04:5. 0 dino oS aiseis-5 no a ap N elas Oa 
asda ais! sim narbcaeweeeei oan 136 eee eer rere 
Sanbisavachie Gubtalaee sha 2,375 Value of Private Renee! Property «.« 6.o.5o:0:6.:cc0000ccccsecsceec- +000 cteie 
sais eid Aarantianese ante tate ae 6 Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887..................-$1,000,000 
eee ee ee ee Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887.............seeeeeceeees $90,000 
di eicuahatdmaseeaee 63,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887. . .$250,000 


The Methodist University for Puget Sound has been located at Tacoma, with a bonus given by the citizens of $75,000. In the above valuation of school property 


the Methodist University is not included. 





Tacoma is the natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon are aptly termed, and 


it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


Tacoma now shows more healthy and rapid growth than any other point in the Northwest, and is the best location for Manu 


facturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. 


General Manager of the Tacoma Land Company, 


Full printed and written informatinn will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
902 C Street, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 





TACOMA, Washington Territory, Western Terminus Northern Pacific R. R. 


TACOMA shows the lowest death rate of any city 
in the Union, and is the best lighted, graded and 
drained city on the Nerth Pacific Coast. 

TACOMA has the finest of educational facilities, 
and a populatton of 20,000 law abiding, industrious 
home winners. 

TACOMA is not a ‘Boom City,” but a rapidly 
growing mercantile manufacturing center. 

TACOMA has shipped 10,000,000 bushels of wheat 
this season and will ship 12,000,000 bu-hels next win- 


TACOMA uaaneata ESTATE. 











ter. The commerce of the world is safe in our har- 
bor every day in the year. 

TACOMA will ship 150,000,000 feet of the best 
lumber in the world this year. The coal mines trib- 
utary are inexhaustible, and mountains of the finest 
of iron ore are now being worked by experienced and 
wealthy owners. 

TACOMA is not handicapped by any great body 
of fresh water around its suburbs, to shut off its trib- 
utary farming country, but has beautiful and safe 





small lakes within thirty minutes drive of the city 
where fishing and boating may be enjoyed by any so 
inclined. 

TACOMA hasa better foundation for permanent, 
material prosperity than any city in the United States 
and the sickly whine which comes from some of her 
jealous neighbors will develop into a wail of despair 
as they note Tacoma’s daily growing supremacy, by 
virtue of inherent merit and determination to utilize 
her advantages. 


To all of which I subscribe myself, yours truly, 


._H. HALL, 


115 South Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 





z. co ‘BROCEEI BROUGEZ, F r 


TACOMA, 


Special attention given to investing money for non-residents in Tacoma Real Estate. 


Tacoma Real Estate, 9 per cent. being guaranteed to the lender. 
Hon. W. Q. Gresham, Judge U. 8. Circuit Court. Chicago; Roswell Smith. Esq. 
J. W. Joice, Bishop 


seoranete Dy permission 
Fire Ins. Hull, Morristown, N. J.: 


nati, O.; Showin: National Bank, Lafayette, Ind.; Indiana National Bank, Fafay ette, Ind. 


- WASH. TER. 


First Mortgage Loans placed on Improved 


Correspondence solicited. 
Pres. Century Co.. N. Y.; H.H. Lamport, Esq., Pres. Continental 
E. Church, Cincinnati, O.; Merchants National Bank, Chicago, IiL.; Citizens National Bank, Cincin- 





WO. Va, 1558S, 


— — 


The Northwest Magazine, 


Handsomely bound in black and gold, cloth, now ready. 
Price $2.50, postpaid to any address. 





Send us your year’s numbers for binding. 





THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 


$1.50 for One Wear. 
Subscribe now for 1880. 


Nothing that is new and interesting in the line of Northwestern development 
escapes its notice. It is a novel and original periodical, publishing original 
Stories, sketches, poems, ete., is full of interesting reading, and is wholly 
unlike any of the Eastern magazines. 




















SPECIAL NUMBERS OF 


——— — 


mag Pampa: 
LHE IN JNLHWEST | 


\LLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 








lf you want to know all about either of the places 
or regions named in the following list, with the op- 
portunities for settlement and business they now pre- 
sent, send us 15 cents in postage stamps, and name 
the particular locality you wish information about. 
We will then mail you a number of THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE containing an illustrated descriptive article 
which will exactly meet your needs. 


Tacoma, Washington Territory. 

Butte, Montana, 

St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Philipsburg, Montana. 

Walla Walla, Washington Territory. 

Helena, Montana. 

Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 

The Cceur d'Alene Mines. Idaho. 

The Palouse Country, Washington Territory. 
Palouse City, Washington Territory. 

Little Falls, Minnesota. 

Northern Dakota, 

Oakes, Dakota. 

Pembina. Dakota. 

Bismarck, Dakota. 

The Gogebic Iron Mines, Wisconsin. 
Ashland, Wisconsin. 

Duluth, Minnesota. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Yellowstone National Park. 

La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Jamestown, Dakota. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

North St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Seattle, Washington Territory. 

Portland, Oregon. 

Great F_-'s, Montana. 

Brainerd, Minnesota. 

The Big Bend Country, Washington Territory. 
Cheney, Washington Territory. 

Sprague, Washington Territory. . 
Rosalia, Oakeedale, Uniontown, Pullman, Wash. Ter 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

North Yakima, Washington Territory. 
Puyallup, Washington Territory. 

Missoula, Montana. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Superior, Wisconsin. 

Western Dakota. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
Str. PAUL, MINN. 


BOW re'’S 


Address, 


Compendium of Shorthand, 


IN 12 LESSONS, 


Containing the complete principles of Shorthand, simpie 
and practical. 


Price $1.00. 





Address, BOWER’S SCHOOL, 


522 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MUSIC 








’ _ i. ns . > : 
were RICE SELF-TEACH 


All can learn music 


without the aid of a teacher. Rapid, 
correct. Established 12 years. Notes, 
TAUCHT,. chords, accompaniments, thorough 


x ws, te. Ten Lessona 10¢. Circulars free. 
&. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 242 State Street, CHICAGO, 


SHORTHAND. 


School of Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Standard Systems. 
Lessons Day, Evening, or by Mail. Send for Circulars. 


MISS J. C. HESS, 


Union Block, - 8. PAUL, MINN. 





LISBON, DAKOTA, ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A. H. LAUGHLIN, 


Real Estate and Loans, 


LISBON, DAKOTA. 


ABSTRACTS FURNISHED. 


Money Invested for Eastern Capitalists. 
First-class farms for sale on Easy Terms. 


Local agents for the sale of Northern Pacific Railroad 
lands. Good farms at from $5 to $40 per acre. 


A. H. LAUGHLIN. 





T. L. FOULKS, 
Dealer in 
Books, Stationery, Aubums and Diaries, 
Newspapers and Magazines, 


Cigars, Fruit, Confectionery, etc., 


LISBON, DAKOTA’ 


EDWARD S. ELLIS, 
Attorney at Law, 





Real Estate, Insurance 
and Farm Loans, 


LISBON, DAKOTA. 


10,000 acres improved and unimproved lands for sale on 
long time and easy payments. Also make loans on im- 
proved farms at not to exceed one-third to one-half 
actual value. Correspondence invited. 


Gro. F.Goopwin. H.V.VANPELT. L.W.GAMMONS. 


GOODWIN, VAN PELT & GAMMONS, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Investments Made for Eastern Capitalists, 
LISBON, - - - DAKOTA. 


R*®FER BY PERMISSION TO Hon. D. A. Dickinson, Judge 
of Supreme Court, Mankato, Minn.; Hon. Wm. P. Lyon, 
Justice Supreme Court, Madison, Wis.: B. B. Northrop, 
Cashier Merchants National Bank, Racine, Wis.: First 
National Bank, Lisbon, Dak. 





District Attorney. Loans and Collections a Specialty. 


P. H. ROURKE, 


Attorney at Law, 


LISBON, DAKOTA. 


J. W. CASEY. 


SAUK CENTRE, 
The object of this school will be: 





Dn. -s £ Le Pa aN fe. onl Oa 


of Individual Instruction and Business Couece, nner A 
To educate backward pupils; to give a thorough education in common branches; to 


Arms & McWilliams, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 


Pumps, Furnaces, etc., 


LISBON, . . DAKOTA. 





W. S. PARKER, 
DRUGGIST, 


LISBON, - - DAKOTA, 
Next door south of P. O. 


C. D. AUSTIN, 





sletie che ale a ed te 





AT 
LAVA7, 

Lisbon, - - Dakota. 

Geo. H. COLTON. H. GARDNER. H. WEBB. 


Colton’s Roller Mill, 


GEO. H. COLTON & CO., Proprietors, 
LISBON, - - DAKOTA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patents and all Grades of Flour, 


Graham and Corn Meal, Ground Feed, Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, etc. 


Mill Office, Five Miles Southeast of Lisbon. 
Branch Office, Main Street, Lisbon, D. T. 


FRANK P. ALLEN, 





Attorney at Law, 


Loans, Real Estate 
and Collections, 


LISBON, DAKOTA. 





A. O. DAVIS, Manager, Lisbon. 


FARGO LUMBER COMPANY, 


LISBON, - - DAKOTA. 
Agents for the sale of 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co’s Paints, Flying Dutchman 
Plows, Havana Press Drills, Milburn Wagons, 


edal Brand ee 
Yards at Fargo, Mapleton, Leonard, Lisbon, Dakota; 
Ada, Minnesota. 





G. R. SMITH. 


a 


prepare for colleges and universities; to afford a thorough business education and to prepare for first grade certificates. 
ADVANTAGES OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION.—The advantages of individual instruction will at once be evident to 


any person who will consider it. 


student may desire to 


It dovs justice to each student and eo the work to be done in accordance 
with the age, health and former intellectual advantages of the pupil. It 
ursue to meet his special needs. It places before the mind of the student the definite object 


allows the choice of such studies as the 


he has in view and he feels he is working foran end. It gives special advantages to backward students, for they have 
the opportunity of reciting in private rooms where none of their companions car know ther failings. A young man 
can accomplish more here with greater thoroughness in three months than he can accomplish in schools that use the 
class system in six. Studentscan enter the school at any time and commence at the beginning of their individual work. 
This is a simple recapitulation of the special advantages we claim and they stand fully on their own merits which 
must necessarily arrest the attention of any thoughtful person. 


Send for catalogue. 
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A JOURNEY IN EASTERN MONTANA. 


Through Judith Gap and Across the Musselshell 
Country. 

Our night station was to be Ubet, (a contraction of 
You Bet,) in the Judith Gap, but before we reached 
it the Belt Mountains began to veil themselves in 
grey clouds which soon swept around the whole 
amphitheater of the Basin, blotting out successively 
the Snowies, the Judiths, the Moccasins and the 
Highwoods and enveloping us in a cold, penetrating 
rain. Very welcome was the big white house of 
Judge B. at Ubet when we reached it at nightfall— 
the only frame house we had seen on the journey, all 
the others being log cabins. The Judge is an admir- 
able type of the successful frontiersman. His tall, 
muscular form carries an intelligent, good-humored 
and perfectly self-reliant face set off with a profusion 
of brown hair and beard. He keeps a hotel, a store, 
a saloon, a farm and a cattle ranch, and is evidently 
aman of importance in the public affairs of the Ter- 
ritory. Supper was served on a long table, at the 
head of which sat the Judge, flanked by the members 
of his family, the travelers coming next and the 
stable-men, herders and other servants occupying the 
farther end, according to the old-fashioned custom in 
English farm houses. After supper all the men re- 
paired to the saloon to smoke and talk. The Judge 
had decided opinions on the cattle business. He said 
the days of open ranges monopolized by a few owners 
of large herds were numbered. The country would 
soon be occupied by ranchmen keeping small herds of 
from fifty to 100 animals each, cultivating some land, 
and ranging their cattle near their farms, keeping 
track of them in summer and putting up hay for their 
winter feed in bad weather. If the larger stock- 
owners resisted this innovation, the ranchmen would 
be numerous enough to protect their own rights. 

The Judith Gap appears to be about ten miles 
wide. Itis a natural route for the railroad that will 
some day be built from the Yellowstone Valley to the 
Upper Missouri and thence northward to the Sas- 
katchewan and the Canadian Pacific. As we drove 
through the Gap on the fourth morning of the journey, 
a vast and inspiring landscape burst into view. The 
bold craggy group of the Crazy Mountains stood out 
upon the plain to the southwest, their sides gleaming 
with new fallen snow. This range was about fifty 
miles distant, and recalled in its form the Bernese 
Oberland as seen from the terrace in Berne. Beyond 
the Crazies and more to the south lay the white range 
of the Yellowstone Mountains, the nearest peaks a 
hundred miles away. Still more distant could be 
seen the pyramidal tops of the great peaks in the 
National Park. Due south rose the long wall of the 
Pryor Mountains, black below, with a sheet of snow 
over the ridge, and more eastwardly, fully 200 miles 
away were the Big Horns. The foreground and 
nearer distancc> vu. iis enormous landscape was a 





billowy brown plain, embracing the valleys of both 
the Musselshell and the Yellowstone rivers. Close 
at hand on our right and left, as we turned to sweep 
the whole extent of the horizon lay the black, bulging 
walls of the Big Snowies and the Belts. We could 
understand something of the feeling of old Montan- 
ians, who find Eastern Jandscapes petty and con- 
tracted, and long, when away from home, for these 
wide, unimpeded sweeps of vision. ‘‘I never could 
live ina country that is all fenced in,” an ‘‘old-timer” 
in Montana once said to me. 

Jogging along behind our little black bronchos, 
with an occasional futile shot at an antelope or a 
revolver fusillade into a prairie dog village, we came 
suddenly that day, after pulling up a little hill, upon 
worthier game. The middle of the road was occupied 
by nine big, gray wolves who appeared to be holding 
a@ caucus and were so interested in the proceedings 
that they did not notice us at first. One, who was 
evidently the chairman of the meeting, sat upon his 
haunches and the others stood around in a half-circle. 
They loped off through the grass by the time our Win- 
chester was brought to bear on them and got away 
unscathed. The wolves arethe chief enemies of the 
stockmen in this region, killing many calves. A herd 
of cows will protect their calves by forming a circle 
around them and presenting their lowered horns to 
the foe, but a single cow straying a little distance 
from the herd with her calf, is no match for a pack of 
famished wolves. The wolves are said to be increas- 
ing in the cattle ranges in spite of the efforts of the 
stockmen to destroy them with poisoned meat and of 
the bounty offered for their scalps by the local 
authorities. = 

The stage station where we made our noonday halt 
was a sheep ranch on a little creek, owned by a 
young couple lately from Central New York. They 
called their place by the appropriate French name of 
Bercail, (a sheep-fold) and the Government had es- 
tablished a post-office in their dining-room which 
appeared to be chiefly for their own convenience. The 
young wife cooked an excellent dinner and afterwards 
took off her apron and sat down in the rocking chair 
in her neat little parlor to talk of her school life in 
Syracuse and of books and magazines. Her favorite 
author was Emerson. She said Montana was nota 
woman’s country. There was nothing pretty about 
the landscapes. She could understand how a man 
could admire their great free sweeps, but a woman 
loved beauty rather than grandeur. She wanted 
nature on a smaller scale, with foliage and flowers 
and snug nooks, and she found the solemn mountains 
and the vast brown plains oppressive. The stable- 
man told us that on a stony range three miles distant 
lay the bodies of several Piegan Indians who had 
been killed in a fight with the Crows a month before. 
A party of Piegans had gone on a horse stealing raid 
to the Crow Reservation south of the Yellowstone and 
the Crows had followed them, whipped them in a 





fight among the rocks and recovered the horses. The 
refined young woman talking Emerson in the log 
cottage, and the victims of savage warfare lying un- 
buried on the neighboring hill, furnished one of the 
many striking contrasts of frontier life. 

Another contrast was that between the carpeted 
parlor at Bercail and the rude log stable in which we 
slept that night. Our road during the afternoon led 
across a courftry broken by rocky ridges crowned by 
scrubby pines and curiously marked in places by mud 
mounds of bee-hive shape and mushroom-like stone 
formations twelve or fifteen feet high. The grass was 
not as abundant as before but we saw many herds of 
cattle. The region belongs to what is known as the 
Musselshell round-up district. At dark, having 
passed but one habitation in twenty miles, we reached 
the station, which we had been seeking for an hour 
with some misgivings as to having missed the road. 
The man in charge had partitioned off a small room 
for his own use in a corner of the stable, just big 
enough for his bunk, a stove and a table. He spread 
some hay for our blankets at a safe distance from the 
horses’ heels and got a good supper of fried rabbit, 
antelope steaks and Indian corn pancakes. Two 
stage-drivers helped eat it. The station man, nick- 
named ‘‘Texas,” said he had come across a dead 
Piegan while hunting the day before. Didn’t know 
who killed him. Supposed the Crows didit. One of 
the drivers privately intimated to me that ‘‘Texas” 
was a bad man and very likely had killed the Indian 
himself. Pipes were lighted and stories told. When 
I fell asleep on the hay *‘Texas” and the stage drivers, 
having exhausted the various versions of the narrative 
of the cowboys’ vengeance on the horse thieves, were 
discussing a famous fight between ‘‘Rattlesnake 
Jake” and ‘‘Half-Breed Joe,’? somewhere on the 
Musselshell, in which Joe had shown an extraordinary 
amount of ‘‘sand,’” going to his cabin for cartridges 
after he had twice been mortally shot, and killing 
his antagonist before ‘‘passing in his own chips.” 

Next morning I walked a short distance from our 
stable lodgings to look at a queer assortment of what 
appeared to be gigantic stone utensils—pots, pans, 
bottles, pipkins, Indian clubs, etc., which stood on a 
rock platform of about half an acre in area. These 
geologic freaks were from six to fifteen feet high. 
We saw more of them during the forenoon’s drive, 
which led for the most part through a sage brush 
country, scantily grassed. At noon we came to the 
Musselshell River, flowing between belts of cotten- 
wood trees covered with mingled green and lemon- 
yellow foliage, the frost having only begun to do its 
autumnal decorative work. At the same time we came 
to the rudiments of a town called Lovina, consisting 
of a store, a tavern, two saloons and a blacksmith 
shop. At the tavern we dined on buffalo steak. 
Some one had been lucky enough to find a stray 
buffalo and had put an end to his Jonesom: existence. 
The store-keeper thought there would be no more 
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buffalo meat eaten on the Musselshell after that year. 

The Musselshell River rises in the Crazy Mountains 
and drains a belt of country parallel to the Yellow- 
stone and belonging in its general slope to the valley of 
the larger stream, but after running south-eastwardly 
for a hundred miles or so it turns off to the north and 
joins the Missouri. We crossed its clear waters by an 
easy ford and traversed a wide grassy basin, leaving 
the Snowy Mountains in our backs and the Crazies 
far to the right and steering straight toward the Pryor 
Mountains. On the eastward we skirted a low range 
of wooded rocky hills, called the Bull Mountains, 
which hide great undeveloped stores of hard, black 
lignite coal containing almost enough free carbon to 
be classed as bituminous. We killed a number of 
sage hens, a handsome mottled brown bird almost as 
large as a barn-yard fowl, but there was small sport 
shooting at them for they would walk deliberately 
along in the grass a few rods ahead of the gun, so 
that one could have knocked them down by throwing 
a stick at them, if sticks were to be picked up on the 
open plains. Much better fun: was it to fire at coyotes 
sneaking off in the coulees to gain the shelter of 
rocky ridges. These cowardly little wolves dodge in 





the staples of frontier fare in abundance—bread, ham, 
potatoes and coffee, and soon had a fire made and, 
supper cooking. Three men joined us in preparing 
and eating the meal. One tended horses for the 
stage company at the station near by, another was a 
‘*‘broncho-buster,” or trainer of horses, drifting about 
the country, and the third was a bright young English- 
man from one of the universities, dressed like a 
cowboy and working for stockmen in the round-up 
season. The young Englishman was a good type of 
hundreds of his countrymen who have recently come 
to our far western regions, partly from love of a free 
open air life and partly in the hope of finding fortune 
kinder than in the crowded landsof Europe. Younger 
sons, they mostly are, with no inheritance in prospect 
and little capital save a good education and their vig- 
orous English constitutions. 

‘*Boys” said the stable-man next morning, who had 
been bustling about preparations for breakfast, 
**there’s a skunk in the cellar. I’ve hollered at him 
and he won’t go. The grub’s mostly there.” The 
whole party proceeded cautiously to inspect the en- 
trance to the hole in a bank which constituted the 
cellar, the two frontiersmen, who had killed bears 





abruptly and below it stretched out the broad bottom 
lands of the Yellowstone. A slender thread across 
the face of the valley meant the railroad, and the rail- 
road meant many welcome things to us—letters from 
home, newspapers, civilized beds and a speedy jour- 
ney Eastward. No matter how much a man may love ° 
the wilderness the sight of a steel track and a mov- 
ing train is a pleasant one. When we descended into 
the valley and rounding a rocky promontory came in 
sight of the frontier town of Billings, the place looked 
urban and imposing, in its contrast with the great 
vacant expanses we had journeyed across. The town 
has about 2,000 people and is prospering upon its trade 
with the cattle ranges and with thirty miles of rich 
bottoms irrigated by a big ditch and settled by farmers. 
Itsoriginal shanties erected in its “boom” period, 1882, 
are fast giving way to brick buildings and it has evi- 
dently won its right to permanence and steady growth. 
My impressions of the trip from the Upper Missouri 
to the Yellowstone, so far as they related to industrial 
capabilities of the country, were that there is plenty of 
room for more cattle and sheep in spite of any asser- 
tions to the contrary made from motives of self-inter- 
est by the present holders of the land; that there are 
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ON A MONTANA CATTLE RANCH.—ROPEING A STEER.—[ After a painting by C. M. Russell, the “Cowboy Artist.” 


a comical way and run in a zigzag manner every 
time they hear the report of a gun. They must know 
perfectly well what the whiz of a bullet means. We 
could learn of but one habitation between the Mussel- 
shell and the Yellowstone; and there we expected to 
spend the night. Late in the afternoon we met a man 
with two women and a baby traveling across the 
country behind a team of mules, with a pile of bed- 
ding in their wagon. ‘‘How far is it to Antelope 
ranch?” ‘‘About six miles.” ‘‘Can we put up there 
for the night, do you think?” ‘I reckon you can, 
I’m the owner of the place. We’re going over on the 
Musselshell to spend Sunday, but you’re welcome to 
stép. I left a young Dutchman in charge, but I 
shouldn’t wonder if he had skipped out and gone to 
see his gal as soon as we were out of sight. However, 
you’l! find some grub in the house. Just make your- 
selves at home.” 

The Dutchman had indeed skipped out. A little 
further on we saw a man riding across the plains, to 
the northward, his figure rising and sinking as he 
crossed the ridges like a small boat on a heavy sea. 
The ranchman’s cabin was deserted, but we found 





and fought Indians, displaying more timidity than the 
travelers from the East—probably because they were 
better acquainted with the nature of the enemy. In 
the doorway of the cellar, munching the fragments of 
a sage hen I had shot the day before, sat a remark- 
ably fine specimen of the Mephitis Mephitica. He 
viewed the spectators of his feast with entire uncon- 
cern. Our driver brought his gun. ‘Take good aim 
or it’s all up with our breakfast,” said the English- 
man. The aim was bad, the bullet only nipping the 
end of the creature’s nose, and before a second shot 
could finish him the mischief was done. Our break- 
fast, or such part of it as was in the cellar, was ruined, 
and our appetites for the remainder were sadly 
shaken. Fortunately we had kept well out of the 
skunk’s direct range. It was generally agreed that 
prudence should lead the travelers to avoid Antelope 
ranch if they should again traverse that region. The 
opinion of taem which would be entertained by the 
frontiersman and his family when they should return 
to their odorous cabin would probably not be amiable. 

The next day was the sixth and last of the overland 
ride. Towards noon the rolling plateau broke off 





good opportunities for settlers along the streams to 
combine farming with stock raising on a small scale 
and that the land will soon become too valuable to be 
occupied by herdsmen in great open ranges without 
ownership or other right than that of possession. The 
Government land laws should be changed so as to 
meet the needs of these pasturage regions. A quarter 
section homestead is of no use to a man for raising 
stock. There should be a system of two or three mile 
square homesteads on lands not agricultural and val- 
uable only for grazing. It takes thirty or forty acres 
to support a steer. How then, can a settler make a 
living on a quarter section? Yet the Government is 
stupidly trying to enforce the same laws as to owner- 
ship by pre-emption and homesteading on the vast 
non-arable plains that were formed for the fertile 
corn-lands of Illinois and Iowa. These laws as ap- 
plied to the grazing belt of Montana, Wyoming, West 
Dakota and Colorado are incentives to fraud and 
rapacity. There ought.to be intelligence enough in 
Congress to revise the whole body of land legislation 
and adapt it to such portions of the public domain as 
still remain the property of the United States. 
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AN editor who called at Tuk Norruwest ear while 
it halted one day last week in a Northern Minnesota 
town, discussing the condition of the farmers and the 
failure of many of them to keep out of debt, said: 
‘“‘They are the victims of machinery. I know of men 
who have given notes for the third reaper before they 
have paid those given for the first and second they 
bought and wore out. The average life of a reaper, 
as commonly used and abused, is only five years. It 
is used on an average less than fifteen days in a year; 
that is, not to exceed seventy-five daysin all. Now, 
what other business could succeed if the machinery 
had to be replaced after only seventy-five days wear? 
Could a factory, or a mill, or a printing office be run 
on that plan? Yet the farmer thinks that if he is not 
making money enough to buy new implements and 
machinery every few years, the railroads, or the 
millers, or the tariff, or something or somebody beside 
himself and his own methods should be blamed.” 

In Dakota the naming of the counties has been 
done with hardly any reference to natural features, 
to historic events or characters, or to anything that 
looks to sentiment or euphony. The members of the 
early Territorial legislatures stuck their unimportant 
names upon the map as fast as new counties were 
formed and there they remain, signifying nothing 
that is worth preserving. In Minnesota our pioneer 
legislators seem to have been men of less egotism and 
more intelligence. They have given us for county 
names such pleasant-sounding Indian words as 
Winona, Waseca, Wadena, Wabashaw, Isanti, Anoka 
and Itaska, and such striking translations of Indian 
terms as Yellow Medicine, Blue Earth, Pipe Stone, 
Otter Tail, Crow Wing and Big Stone; and they have 
remembered the early explorers in counties named in 
honor of Hennepin, Nicollet, Le Sueur, Beltrami and 
Carver. Among the plain English county names are 
not a few that commemorate men of real distinction, 
who played a large part in the affairs of the young 
State, like Sibley, Ramsey, Rice, Kittson and Marshall. 

Now we are discussing the names of Minnesota 
counties, will some old-timer tell us whether Douglas 
County commemorates the visit of Stephen A. Douglas 
to the State in the fifties; whether Benton County 
was so called in honor of Thomas H. Benton; and 
Houston County for the Texas hero? Does Pope 
County stand for Gen. Pope and his command of this 
military district during the time of the last Sioux war? 
Do Clay, Jackson, Grant and Lincoln represent the 
great men whose names they bear or some lesser lu- 
minaries of local fame? Does Lyon honor the hero 
who saved Missouri to the Union? Who were Brown, 
Steele, Dodge and Olmstead? And finally, what does 
Kandiyohi mean? 


THE party of enterprising hunters who camped on 
the shores of Lake Itaska last Fall and have been 
figuring in the newspapers as discoverers of the real 
source of the Mississippi will reap no great harvest of 
fame. They selected one of the many small creeks 
that flow into the lake, followed it up a few miles to 
its sohrce and are trying to rename it the Mississippi, 
so that the river shall flow into the lake as well as 
out of it and Itaska no longer appear on the maps as 
its source. In a way they are only imitators of that 
audacious fraud, Capt. Glazier. The region surround- 
ing Lake Itaska was years ago surveyed by the Goy- 
ernment, and every stream and pond in it noted on 
the survey maps. It is not possible to discover any- 





thing there. Of the numerous little streams which run 
into the lake any one might be assumed to be the 
ultimate source of the great river. Glazier selected a 
pond, communicating with the lake by a small run, 
changed the surveyors name of this pond from Elk 
Lake to Lake Glazier, printed a pamphlet and wrote 
letters to the geographical societies of the world 
claiming honors as a mighty discoverer. His preten- 
sions were promptly punctured and there is no chance 
for any fresh imposition on public credulity in that 
quarter. Abvout a year ago we published drawings of 
Capt. Glazier’s map and of the earlier maps of the 
U. S. surveyors and of Julius Chambers, who was 
sent up to Lake Itaska by the New York Herald. 
These maps showed that Glazier’s lake was well. 
known and exactly located and meandered long be- 
fore he went into the woods of Northern Minnesota. 


THE people of Sioux City celebrated, on December 
5th, the completion of the railway bridge across the 
Missouri River, constructed by the Chicago and North- 
western Company. I was so fortunate as to be one 
of a small party of guests who went down to witness 
the event at the invitation of General Manager Win- 
ter, of the Omaha road, in his business car. The 
bridge was tested with eight locomotives, weighing in 
the aggregate about one million pounds. Excursion 
trains then ran over it. The afternoon and evening 
were devoted to banqueting and general rejoicing. The 
Sioux City people regard the bridge as of the utmost 
importance to their further growth and as annexing 
to their trade territory a large part of Northern 
Nebraska. The bridge and its approaches are almost 
exactly like the Bismarck bridge on the Northern 
Pacific, except that this has four spans instead of 
three. On the eastern side of the river are high biuffs, 
through which the road runs ina deep cut, and on the 
western shore is a wide bottom, covered with cotton- 
woods and willows, overflowed at high water and 
crossed by a long trestle. Geo.°S. Morison, the 
eminent engineer, has built seven railway bridges 
across the Missouri, and this last one has the deepest 
foundations of all, the three river piers reaching 
ninety feet below an average water stage. 


Sioux City has about 35,000 inhabitants and has 
gone forward during the past three years at a remark- 
ably rapid rate of growth. Its people are all en- 
thusiastic boomers. To hear them talk you might 
think they believe that there is no other place in the 
West worth mentioning inthe same breath with Sioux 
City. This ardent faith in themselves and in the 
future of their town is the sort of feeling which com- 
mands success. Doubters and grumblers are of no 
account in building up a new city. The noticeable 
points of interest which are shown to visitors are the 
handsome new opera house, the three large hotels and 
the big pork packing concerns, which massacre about 
5,000 hogs per day. As a pork town Sioux City now 
stands fourth in the world, being surpassed only by 
Chicago, Kansas City, and Omaha. Even Cincinnati, 
once called Porkopolis, now falls behind in this in- 
dustry the new city on the banks of the Missouri. 
The tendency of the pork packing business is evi- 
dently to get as near the corn-fields where the hogs 
are fattened as possible. Other industries in Sioux 
City are linseed oil mills and a foundry, the latter of 
sufficient size to contract to build a big Corliss engine 
for a St. Paul morning newspaper. St. Paul has 
always felt a friendly interest in Sioux City. The 
first important effort in Minnesota in the line of rail- 
way construction was the St. Paul and Sioux City 
Railroad, now a part of the Omaha system. 


‘*How large a river is the Nelson,” I asked recently 
of Hugh Sutherlin, President of the Hudson’s Bay 
Railway Company, who has been making acquaint- 
ances at the Minnesota Club. ‘‘Have you seen the 
St. Lawrence?” he inquired. ‘‘Yes.” ‘*Well, the 
Nelson is as big asthe St. Lawrence. It receives the 
waters of the Red River of the North, the Assiniboine, 
the Saskatchewan, and many other streams. The 
tide runs up it about thirty miles and near the head 
of tide-water we shall locate the terminus of our rail- 





road.” ‘‘How is the winter climate down at the 
mouth of the Nelson?” ‘No colder than at Winnipeg; 
in fact not so cold. You see, the proximity of an im- 
mense body of salt water modifies the rigors of win- 
ter There are no obstacles to navigating Hudson’s 
Bay from ice. The only difficulty is to get into the 


bay across the track of the icebergs that float down 


from Baffin’s Bay across the entrance to Hudson’s 
Strait.” 


THE Pioneer Press should get a new map maker. 
In one of its recent boom articles, there is a map on 
which Grand Forks is made to appear as the big 
central city of the whole Northwest and on this map 
there are at least a dozen gross errors. For example, 
Jamestown, the third city in size in North Dakota, 
figures as Fort Seward, a military post that was 
abandoned more than ten years ago. Breckenridge 
is removed from Minnesota into Dakota and the much 
larger town of Wahpeton is omitted altogether. Min- 
newaukan is called Devil’s Lake and Devil’s Lake 
City is not to be found. The new road to Winnipeg, 
which has created so much stir of late, is made to end 
at Pembina. Railroads are marked out which have 
no existence and other important roads that have 
been running for years are not shown at all. Maps 
are good things when they are correct but when they 
are misleading they are positively mischievous. 

PROBABLY ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
suppose that Lake Superior was so named because of 
its superiority in size to the other lakes in the chain 
to which it belongs. In fact the early French ex- 
plorers called it Lac Superieur because itis the upper 
lake of the chain, with no reference whatever to its 
size, superieur meaning upper in the French lan- 
guage and inferieur lower. On the maps in the two 
volumes of the Travels of Baron La Honton published 
in London in 1703, the lake is named superieur, or 
Upper Lake. On these maps Lake Michigan is called 
Illinese Lake and Lake Ontario appears as Lake 
Frontenac. 


Tue recent promotion of N. C. Thrall, of the North- 
ern Pacific, from the position of Chief Clerk in the 
office of the General Manager to that of Assistant to 
the President, is a well-earned advancement of one of 
the most industrious, capable and courteous men in 
the service of that big corporation. 


WHILE all other important Northwestern roads 
show either a positive decrease of earnings or at least 
a falling off in proportion to mileage operated the 
Northern Pacific exhibits each month a remarkable 
increase on the business of last year. The reason for 
this is that the N. P. has more country and better 
country to develop than any other road and is develop- 
ing it with intelligence, energy and liberality. 








Our annual St. Paul Winter Carnival number will 
be issued about the middle of January, a few days be- 
fore the beginning of the carnival festivities. It will 
be profusely illustrated with new engravings from 
photographs and from sketches by our own artists and 
the literary and art work will all be of a high stand- 
ard. You will want copies of this number to mail to 
your friends in the East. Very few of them realize 
how big, handsome and metropolitan a city St. Paul 
has grown to be. Enlighten them on this point in the 
best way possible. It will do them good and do the 
city good. The price of the number will be 25 cents. 
It will be sent to all our regular subscribers. 

OnE of the novel features of the St. Paul Carnival 
this year will be floats in the street procession repre- 
senting the different States and Territories of the 
Northwest. Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Washington and Oregon will each be typified by alle- 





gorical figures and by devices showing their chief ; 


industries. Another new feature will be the interior 
decoration of the ice palace, in which the art of the 
painter and the sculptor will be employed to produce 
striking and beautiful effects, illuminated by electric 
light. 
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GLENWOOD, MINN. 


IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


In early November Tuk NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
ear made a run of four days in Northern Minnesota, 
going up the Mississippi Valley on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad to Little Falls, an old town rejuven- 
ated and put in the way of rapid growth by the new 
water power and manufacturing enterprises, thence 
southwestward over the Little Falls and Dakota rail- 
road through Sauk Centre and Glenwood to Morris 
and thence home over the Manitoba Railroad. The 
weather was sunny and delightful and plowing and 
other out-door farm work was everywhere going on. 
Everybody seemed busy and contented and looking 
forward to a new period of business expansion and 
general prosperity. The crops had been good and the 
high price for wheat appeared to have broadened and 
brightened the faces of the farmers and merchants. 
Old debts were being paid and liberal purchases made 
of winter supplies. 

For about thirty miles west of Little Falls the 
country is heavily timbered with hard wood—maple, 
oak, ash, and birch predominating. There are oc- 
casional small natural prairies and many lakes. In 
this region the lumbermen are busy and a number of 
small villages have grown up that wear a thrifty look. 
The workers in the woods take up homesteads and 
gradually clear up a few fields, finding the soil as 
productive as on the western prairies. Brick-making 
is an important industry in the eastern edge of this 
forest country, a few miles from Little Falls. 

West of Sauk Centre, described in one of the fol- 
lowing articles, the country is a beautiful rolling prai- 
rie, with numerous lakes and occasional groves of oak. 
Villard on a lake of the same name, is a new town of 
about 200 people. Glenwood, on Lake Minnewaska, 
one of the largest and most picturesque of all the Min- 
nesota lakes, is the subject of a special article. At 
the foot of the lake is Starbuck, with 300 people, 
dating only from 1883, like Villard. For the infor- 
mation of some people in the place who do not know 
for whom their town was named we may say that the 
Mr. Starbuck, in whose honor it was christened is a 
New York ship owner and ship builder, an old friend 
of Henry Villard and the owner of one of the hand- 
somest and fastest steam yachts in the New York 
squadron. 

Beyond Starbuck the country is more level and the 
groves do not occur save in little patches on lake 
shores and close to streams. All the land is highly 
fertile and though not newly settled in the Western 
sense, has room fora great many more people to 
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prosper on the soil. 
Morris, the theme 
of aseparate article 
in this series, is the 
present terminus of 
the Little Falls and 
Dakota road. This 
road was a local 
concern 1n its in- 
ception, and ob- 
tained a small sub- 
sidy in bonds 
from the counties 
through which it 
passes. Before its 
completion its pro- 
moters turned it 
over to the Oregon 
Transcontinental 
Company, which 
leases it to the 
Northern Pacific. 
It ought to be ex- 
tended ina general 
southwestern direc- 
tion to Ortonville, 
about twenty-eight 
miles distant, 
through arich farm- 
ing country not 
now occupied by 
any road, and thence into Dakota going ultimately as 
far west as the Missouri River. In its present shape it 
is a very useful line to the region it runs through, carry- 
ing wheat to Duluth via the N. P., lumber and brick 
to the Twin Cities and hard wood fuel to the open 
prairie country of Western Minnesota, but it is too 
short to be profitable. It needs a longer belt of grain 
country to draw traffic from. Railroads are pretty 
thick in Southern Dakota, but a good route could be 
found for one more. 


Little Falls. 


Little Falls has doubled its population during the 
past eighteen months and wholly changed its charac- 
ter. Formerly it was a quiet little county-seat trading 
town, with the Mississippi running by its doors and 
plunging down a fall of about fifteen feet over a rocky 
bed. The fall was not used for power andthe big saw 
mill up stream had long been closed on account of the 
illness of the owner. A company was organized in 
Louisville, Kentucky, by the efforts of an old resident 
of Little Falls and an enterprising Louisville physi- 
cian, a quarter of a million in money was subscribed, 
a bonus of $100,000 was voted by the county, and 
with skillful engineering and great energy of man- 
agement there was speedily developed one of the very 
best water-powers in the world. 

The next move was to interest manufacturers in 
the site and induce them to put up mills and factories. 
Already a 400 barrel mill has been built on the broad 
power canal, and the excavations for a 800 barrel mill 
are in progress. A saw mill, a sash, blind and door 
factory and a barrel factory are to go up early in the 
spring. A hotel company, also organized in Louis- 
ville, is now putting the finishing touches on a hotel 
which has cost $30,000, and which is to 
have the double character of a business 
men’s hotel for the needs of the growing 
town, and a summer hotel for tourists 
and health seekers. During the shoot- 
ing season special efforts will be made 
to attract sportsmen. New stores, new 
dwellings and new people are every- 
where seen in Little Falls. The town 
and its remarkable water-power dam, 
resting on solid rock, and braced by a 
rocky island in mid-stream, was recently 
described in this magazine. It need only 
be said here that the expectations of 





town is plainly estined to be a great hive of industry. 


Sauk Centre. 


Sauk Centre is the first place of importance on the 
Little Falls & Dakota Railroad west of Little Falls. 
The main line of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba Railroad runs through it and a branch of that 
road diverges and runs northward about thirty miles 
to Long Prairie and Eagle Bend. Thus the town has 
railroads in five descriptions, east, north, northwest, 
and south. It is built on high, rolling ground at the 
foot of Sauk Lake, a narrow strip of water, eight 
miles long, with well tilled farms everywhere sloping 
up from its pebbly beaches. The Sauk River drains 
the lake and flows into the Mississippi opposite the 
village of Sauk Rapids. A dam of very moderate cost 
built across the river gives an excellent water-power, 
with a fall of about twelve feet and with the entire 
lake for a storage reservoir. The only use made of 
this power is to run a flouring mill with a daily 
capacity of 150 barrels. I had never heard Sauk Cen- 
tre mentioned among the Minnesota towns possessing 
good water-powers and the dam and fall were a sur- 
prise tome. The townspeople do not seem to ap- 
preciate its value. The only manufacturing now 
done in the place is of hard wood, and the waste fur- 
nishes fuel to run steam-engines, as in most wood- 
working concerns, so that there would be no economy 
in using the water-power for these concerns. 

The country around Sauk Centre belongs to the 
Lake Park region of Minnesota, a region of remark- 
able natural beauty, consisting of rolling prairies, 
diversified with groves of hard-wood timber and dotted 
with countless lakes, varying in area from little ponds, 
covering only a few acres to large bodies of deep 
water covering many square miles. The great hard- 
wood belt begins just east of the town and reaches to 
the Mississippi River, about thirty-five miles distant, 
broken only by a few small prairies and by the clear- 
ings of the settlers. This hard-wood country begins 
to be appreciated as an immense reserve of valuable 
timber—oak, birch, maple, ash, elm and basswood, 
covering a strong, productive soil. Settlers are stead- 
ily going into the woods to make permanent homes. 
They earn.a good living for their families by cutting 
cord-wood, railroad ties and timber for factories, 
while at the same time gradually clearing the land 
and getting it ready for crops. When once brought 
under cultivation these forest lands are more reliable 
for crops than are the open prairies. 

Sauk Centre has 2,000 inhabitants and ought to be 
a county seat. It is in the northwestern part of 
Stearns, one of the largestand most populous counties 
in Minnesota. St. Cloud, the county town is forty- 
two miles distant, on the eastern border of the county, 
and having 10,000 people, her voting power is strong 
enough to veto the plan of separation advocated by 
the people in the western part of the county, who 
would like to go to Sauk Centre for their court and 
other county business, because that place is their 
natural trading point. The town has a pretty situa- 
tion overlooking the lower arm of the lake and its two 
business streets with perhaps forty stores, its electric 
lights, its numerous churches and its large school 
building combine to impress the visitor with a favor- 
able opinion of the prosperity of the place. A good 
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growth formed last spring when the 
water was first turned into the canal 
have been fully realized .and that the 
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start has been made in manufacturing. One concern 
makes bob-sleds and refrigerators and another makes 
chairs of a variety of novel, patented devices, and 
also tents and awnings, using the birch and oak of 
the neighboring forests. There is a deposit of clay 
three miles from the town and one from the N. P. 
railroad that is excellent for both brick and pottery. 
A well sunk 120 feet in this bed of clay proves it to 
be solid to at least that depth. From one side of the 
bed red bricks are 

made and from 





south of Sauk Centre can be seen seven Catholic 
churches, one of which is said to be the largest church 
edifice in the State outside of the cities. 

For further information in relation to the advan- 
tages of Sauk Centre for manufacturing and of the 
surrounding country for farming and lumbering, 
address Michael Hogan, Secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 

One of the leading institutions of the place is the 





Glenwood, on Lake Minnewaska. 

Our car had been side-tracked in the night, and 
when I awoke next morningand looked out the berth 
window I saw one of the most beautiful scenes in 
Minnesota. The whole ten miles length of Lake 
Minnewaska lay sparkling in the frosty November 
sunlight, with its wooded shores, its points and 
promontories, and with the pretty village of Glenwood 
nestling in a basin among the hills at its eastern end 

a mile from the 
track and nearly 





the other side yel- 
low bricks and the 
division between 
the two kinds of 
clay is very sharp- 
ly defined. 

There are seven 
churches--German 
and Irish Cathol- 
ic, Episcopalian, 
Baptist, Method- 
ist, Congregation- 
alist and Advent- 
ist—too many of 
them, as is the 
rule in almost all 
towns. Catholics 
and Protestants 
must, of course, 








three hundred feet 
below it. The rail- 
road keeps along 
the northern rim of 
the basin which 
holds the lake, and 
the station stands 
upon the verge of 
the wooded slopes 
that descend sharp- 
ly to the verge and 
the lake shore. 
“You ought to see 
the lake in sum- 
mer”’ said the peo- 
ple at the hotel. I 
did not agree with 
them, for surely 
nothing that the 
season of flowers 








keep apart, but 
Protestant relig- 
ious); work would 
be greatly advan-_¥ 
ced if there, were fewer and stronger churches, with 
financial resources sufficient to support ministers of 
decided ability. The newspapers are the Avalanche, 
a young Democratic sheet and the Herald, a well- 
established Republican paper. Mr. Hendricks, the 
editor of the Herald was formerly from Cooperstown, 
New York, and before coming to Sauk Centre, was on 
the staff of the Minneapolis Tribune. He isa vigor- 
ous writer, of too independent ways of thinking to 
always please the strong partizans in his party. 

A flavor of early frontier history still hangs about 
Sauk Centre. The site of the stockade Gov. Ramsey 
had built in 1862 to protect the settlers at the time of 
the Sioux outbreak is pointed out to settlers. Mr. 
Moore, the pioneer who laid out the town, is still 
living in the vicinity. He drove all the way from 
Minneapolis to St. Cloud in one day, a distance of 
over a hundred miles, to warn the 
people on what was then the extreme 





STOCK FARM NEAR MORRIS, MINN. 


academy of individual instruction, founded some 
twelve years ago by Rev. D. J. Cogan, but now under 
the management of two of its former teachers Profs. 
Casey and Smith. Its specialty is in making each 
student a class unto himself, thus giving to each one 
work in accordance with age, health and former in- 
tellectual advantages. This method gives special 
chances to backward pupils who have an opportunity 
to recite in private rooms and avoid publicity in their 
failings. In addition to the regular academic course 
to prepare students for college there is a normal 
course for teachers, and a commercial department 
fully equipped for a business education. In all it is 
an institution worthy of a large patronage, and only 
the modesty of the principals has prevented it from 
having a reputation abroad commensurate with its 
merits. ° . 





and green leaves 

could offer in the 

way of beauty could 
be more attractive than the broad blue lake, with its 
waves tossed into white-caps by the keen wind and 
throwing half-frozen foam upon the pebbly shores, the 
brown foliage of the oaks along the banks, the rustling 
dry reeds in the marshes and the bright sunshine over 
all. Heis but a poor lover of nature who must wait 
for summer to admire her handiwork in landscape 
decoration. 

I believe Minnewaska to be the loveliest of all the 
Minnesota lakes. Its special beauties are the high 
hills encircling the basin where it lies, and the superb 
views they command; its extensive body of blue water 
ten miles long and five miles across at the widest 
point; the irregular shore line; the clean, sandy bank; 
the groves of oak, maple, ash and elm skirting the 
shore through which there runs a smooth, well-kept 
road completely bowered in shade for a distance of 








frontier, that the Indians had begun 
to massacre the settlers in the coun- 
try south of them. Settlement in the 
Sauk River Valley began in 1859, fol- 
lowing the river up from the Miss- 
issippi to the lake. The Sioux massa- 
cre put a stop to the development of 
the region, but after the Indians 
were expelled from Minnesota and 
the close of the Southern rebellion 
had started a fresh wave of Western 
immigration, Northern Minnesota be- 
gan rapidly to fillup. Stearns County 
has now a population of 35,000, as 
shown by the vote at the last elec- 
tion. If the different townships on 
the map were colored to show the 
nativity of the majority of the popu- 
lation in each, a striking mosaic of 
various tints would be the result. 
Several townships are Scandinavian, 
many are German-Catholic, two or 
three are Lutheran-German, one or 
two are Polish and a number are pure- 
ly American. The German-Catholic 
is the strongest foreign element. St. 
Cloud is the seat of a bishop and has 
a large cathedral church. At College- 
ville there is a priory of the order of 
St. Benedict. From a hill a few miles 
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eight miles, the many clear, spring fed brooks that 
leap down from the hill-sides, the pleasant grounds 
for summer cottages and camping and finally the neat 
little town of Glenwood, where there are good hotels, 
agreeable society and the conveniences and comforts 
of life. 

Since the opening of the Minneapolis and Pacific 
Railroad brought Glenwood within four or five hours 
of the Twin Cities, Lake Minnewaska has begun to 
attract the attention of summer tourists. Last sum- 
mer the two small hotels could not receive half the 
A large sum- 


people who wrote for accommodations. 
well 


mer hotel is urgently needed and would be 
patronized. There is an admirable site for such a build- 
ing on a high, wooded point of land jutting into the 
lake about a mile from the town. Placed on this 
point the piazzas and windows of the hotel on three 
sides would command fine lake views. The water- 
works of the town, connected with a reservoir high 
up in the hills and supplied from springs, would fur- 
nish an abundance of pure water, with a pipe-pressure 
sufficient to carry it to the upper stories of the house. 
There are sulphur and iron springs near by. The 
prevailing summer winds blow from the southwest 
and are made cool and fresh in their passage across 
the water. The eight mile shaded drive along the 
shore leaves nothing to be desired for foliage of trees 
and vines, wild flowers and glimpses through openings 
in the verdure of the waves, the woods, the hills and 
the white spires of the town. Many smaller lakes in 
the neighboring country afford motives for longer 
drives and for fishing excursions. In brief, here is a 
combination of natural attractions for a lake-side re- 
sort such as can rarely be found. All that is needed 
is a modern summer hotel facing the lake and a man 
to manage it who understands how to attract visitors 
and entertain them. 

Glenwood is the county-town of Pope County, a 
region of groves, lakes and rolling prairie. Popula- 
tion of the county, about 9,000—about half Scandina- 
vian and half American; of the town, about 700. The 
enterprise of the town in supplying itself with pure 
spring water for fire protection and domestic use 
deserves commendation. The conspicuous buildings 
are the court-house and the new school-house, each 
surrounded by spacious grounds, the churches of the 
Swedish Lutherans, the Methodists and the Baptists, 
the grain elevator at the N. P. station, and a number 
of comfortable dwellings. 

The pioneer settler on Lake Minnewaska was a 
trapper, whose name is now forgotten. He lived with 
his family in a hut on the south shore at the time of 
the Sioux outbreak in 1862. A friendly Indian 
warned him of his danger and he fled to the stockade 
at Sauk Centre. On the way he saw a party of In- 
dians going in the direction of his cabin. Luckily 
they did not see him and he hid in the brush with his 
family until they passed. Fearing that his dog would 
bark and betray the hiding place, he held the animal’s 
mouth with one hand and cut its throat. The first 
permanent settler was Rev. Mr. Latbrop, who arrived 
n 1866 and laid out the town of Glenwood. The 
lake was originally called White Bear, but there is a 
well-known lake of the same name near St. Paul, 
so the name was changed to Lake Whipple, with the 
understanding, or perhaps only with the hope, that 
Bishop Whipple would raise funds to build a church 
of his denomination at Glenwood. The church was 
not built and the Glenwood people persuaded the 
State Legislature to restore to the Jake its original 
Indian name of Minnewaska, which means bear 
water. There was once an Indian chief of that 
name who lived on the shore of the lake and a 
mound on the top of a steep hill is pointed out as his 
grave. 

The newspapers of Glenwood are the Times, Repub 
lican, and the Central Minnesotian, Prohibitionist. 
Leading business men who may be corresponded with 
by persons desiring further information as to resour- 
ces of the town and county, prices of land, summer 
resort advantages, etc., are P. Peterson, cashier of 
the Bank of Glenwood, M. H. Tracy and W. J. Car- 
son, real estate agents. 





Morris and Stevens County. 


Stevens County lies across the watershed separat- 
ing the streams which flow into the Mississippi by 
way of the Minnesota River from those that flow into 
the Red River of the North. The divide is hardly dis- 
tinguishable when you cross it by rail, being a table- 
land, where the little water-courses seem to hesitate 
at first which way to go, but it is 1,500 feet above the 
sea level. Stevens is one of the best agricultural 
counties in the State and having a large number of 
small lakes surrounded by natural meadows is also a 
very favorable region for stock-raising. lt contains 
676 square miles of land, of which 320,000 acres are 
Only about 75,000 acres of 
The population 


first-class farming lands. 
this area are now under cultivation. 
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is about 6,000. If it were quadrupled there would 
still be plenty of room for more people to get a living 
on the soil. Drainage in the northern part of the 
county runs ‘into a small stream flowing to Lake 
Traverse, the source of the Bois de Sioux, or southern 
fork of the Red River, while the southern and east- 
ern portions are drained by the Pomme de Terre 
River, which makes a handsome valley and has suffi- 
cient fall to afford a number of good water powers. 
Stevens County is about 120 miles northwest of St. 
Paul and about fifty-five miles southwest of the 
geographical center of the State. Its county town is 
Morris, a well-established and prosperous trade cen- 
ter, with a population of 1,500. The county has good 
railway facilities. One of the main lines of the Mani- 
toba system runs across it from north to south, pass- 
ing through Morris and throwing out a branch from 
that town to Brown’s Valley, forty-five miles west, 
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the county seat of the adjoining county of Traverse. 
From Morris a branch of the Northern Pacific system, 
called the Little Falls and Dakota railroad, runs in a 
northeastern direction eighty-eight mlles to Little 
Falls, where it connects with the mainline. This 
road affords a direct outlet to Duluth for the grain of 
the county and has the additional merit of supplying 
fuel from the hard-wood belt along the Mississippi at 
low prices and lumber from the northern pineries. It 
will no doubt be soon extended in a southwestern di- 
rection from Morris to Ortonville and thence into Da- 
kota. The distance by this line from Morris to 
Duluth is 233 miles. 

Excellent wild prairie land in Stevens County can 
still be purchased at prices ranging from six to ten 





dollars an acre and improved farms can be had at 
from $15 to $25 an acre. The wild land is just as 
good as any under culture—that is to say, it is good, 
deep prairie loam, and can be dépended on for large 
crops of all the small grains. The climate is health- 
ful and the mean yearly temperature is about forty- 
four degrees, which corresponds with that of Central 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Central New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine. Many farmers who 
came to Stevens County a few years ago with no 
capital are now independent. Instauces of this kind 
might be given at great length, but a few will serve 
as examples. A farmer living a few miles from 
Morris arrived in the county twelve years ago with 
just twenty-five cents and went to work for wages as 
a farm laborer. He now owns 280 acres of land free 
from mortgages, good house and barn, forty head of 
cattle, fifty sheep and a lot of farm machinery. All 
this he has earned, beside supporting a large family. 
Another farmer, giving an account of his success, 
said that he arrived in Stevens County eleven years 
ago with no money and now owns 400 acres of land 
all paid for, forty head of cattle, ten horses, a flock 
of sheep, good machinery, etc. He added that he had 
$125 in his pocket, and 300 bushels of oats to sell and 
that he owes no man a dollar. A German farmer 
said that he had no means when he took up his claim; 
that his quarter section with buildings is worth at 
least $2,000, and that he has 1,800 bushels of wheat 
to sell and is in debt only $100. He figures that his 
farm this year gives hima net profit in cash of $1,600, 
beside supporting his large family. Yet there are 
men in the West who assert that farming is not profit- 
able. Where is the mechanic or sinall merchant, who 
with a capital invested of only $2,000 can show a 
profit above the expense of living of $1,600 a year? 
The truth is, farming on a good soil and in a healthful 
climate is everywhere profitable, if the fact that the 
farmer gets a living for his family is taken into 
account. All that the great majority of people in 
towns and cities are able to earn is a living, and not 
a luxurious one either. 

I have spoken of Morris as a prosperous trade cen- 
ter. It has about forty business houses, facing the 
railroad depot and the three grain elevators, and in its 
own radius of retail trade is without a rival. The 
merchants are doing a good business and the farmers 
are happy with a wheat yield of from fifteen to 
twenty-five bushels to the acre and the highest prices 
paid since they came into the country. The two 
weekly newspapers, the Tribune, Republican, and 
the Sun, Democratic, have well-equipped printing 
establishments and evidently enjoy a good support. 
We are indebted to the Sun for three of thecuts used 
in this number. In the way of solid and handsome 
buildings the town shows astately court-house, stand- 
ing on an elevation over looking the whole place and 
surrounded by a grove of maples, pines, and larches, 
a large brick school-house, with four grades of schools, 
and the handsome structure of the First National 
Bank. Most of the streets are shaded with thrifty 
young maples which prove that witha little care trees 
will grow well in-this prairie region. Morris has 
reason to be proud of its shade trees. In no other 
town on the northern prairies have I seen as greata 
variety of trees successfully grown. There are four 
churches in the place—Congregationalist, Episcopal, 
Methodist and Catholic. On the river, about two 
miles distant are two flouring mills, run by water- 
power. The elevator capacity is 150,000 bushels. A 
pretty feature of the town is Crystal Lake, a body of 
pure water about a mile long and half as wide which 
comes up into the western suburbs. 

Information about lands, investments, opportunities 
for manufacturing, etc., in Morris and Stevens 
County, will be furnished to inquirers by letter by the 
First National Bank and by Johnson & Bicknell, and 
P. A. McCarthy & Co., land and loan agents. 





The recent growth of St. Paul, its business advant- 
ages and its beauties as a residence city, will be shown 
pictorially in our Winter Carnival number ready 
January 15th. Sent by mail for twenty-five cents. 
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JOEL BENTON, AUTHOR AND POET. 

Mr. Joel Benton, whose portrait appears in this 
number, was born in Amenia, Duchess County, New 
York. A delicate throat prevented him from going 
into the legal profession, and, though he has often 
been engaged as a lecturer and public speaker, and 
has a firm belief that such a vocation he can fill better 
than any other, circumstances full as much as his own 
aptitudes drew him into journalism and literature. 
He was editor of a local paper several years before he 
became a voter, and has in the vocal field a great 
fondness for, and experience in literary and forensic 
discussion. He gave up lecturing some years since 
while besieged by many and persistent invitations. A 
late writer in Literary Life says: 

He began at a very early age to be interested in the 
growth and development of his native town, and in 
public affairs. He says that though, like Agassiz, 
he has had no time to make money, he has really 
made a good deal for others. A large part of his 
activity, in other words, has gone either for the 
benefit of the public, or for others than himself. 
Though not an office-seeker, he has on two or 
three occasions held office; but he has several 
times declined more important positions than 
those he has held. Both he and Henry W. 
Shaw (better known as ‘‘Josh Billings’) were 
at one and the same time members of the Board 
of Supervisors in Dutchess County, New 
York, a body which in that State is something 
like a lesser Legislature, in addition to the fact 
that each member of it is the highest town- 
officer in his own town. For many years he 
conducted almost single-handed a most noted 
lecture course in Amenia, which brought to 
his home, occasionally, some of the most im- 
portant men and women in this country. 

He used to say that he could improve upon 
Mahomet, for Mahomet could not bring the 
mountain to him, but he brought to himself 
first and last the most mountainous celebri- 
ties in the country, to entertain others and to 
be entertained in a small rural community. 
Horace Greeley, Bayard Taylor, P. T. Barnum 
and many other of note, became with him 
reciprocal visitors and correspondents for many 
years. He says he fell from his cradle ‘‘onto” 
a newspaper and has never been able to get 
entirely away from one. His career therefore 
has been that of author and journalist, and 
although he has only published as yet but one 
volume he has another ready, and several, in 
fact, nearly in shape for pnblication. His 
poems, which have been copied in many vol- 
umes and anthologies, are with such rejections 
as he shall see fit to make, still voluminous 
enough for two or three books, while his trans- 
lated prose, rightly sorted, would make an- 
other. His prose essays on Nature and related 
topics and his literary and critical essays, which, 
together represent the best prose he has written— 
would require about three volumes for proper pub- 
lication. One of Mr. Benton’s poems printed in 
the International Review—the one on the death of 
Queen Mercedes, brought him a letter of thanks from 
King Alphonso. 

Mr. Benton isa bachelor and lives upon the farm 
which was bought by his grandfather and great- 
grandfather in the end of the Jast century. This 
place he has frequently described in his articles. He 
has a fine library at his home there, which is the re- 
sult of many years of careful selection. It is mainly 
devoted to belles-lettres, but diverges therefrom in 
many directions. His house was once described as 
“The House of the Seven Fireplaces” on account of 
the feature thus indicated. It is curious, as he says, 
also on account of a clock which is built into the 
house as the chimneys are, and which has drawn 
many interested visitors. Mr. Benton spent a part 
of 1886 in North Dakota and most of the ensuing 
winter he passed in St. Paul for the benefit of his 
health. 














UNCONQUERED. 


Dear Heart for whom I wait from year to year, 
Counting as beads each slowly-lagging day, 

What'joy detains thee? In what distant sphere 
Art thou content to keep so long away? 


Have I not brought thee roses fresh with youth, 
And snow-white lilies pale with pure desire? 
Beheld in thee my inmost dream of truth 
And felt no beauty thou didst not inspire? 


When in the earlier ardor of my prime, 
I strove to pluck one laurel-leaf of fame— 
Sought wealth and honor—it was for the time 
When I might give them all to grace thy name. 


And now I dream that when another May 

Comes crowned with star-eyed flowers and tender sun, 
Some bark will waft thee hither on its way, 

And all my weary quest at length be won. 


If this is fancy, and the golden door 
Moves not upon the pitiless hinge of fate, 
My search shall not surrender: more and more, 
Mutely expectant, I will dream and wait 
JUEL BENTON. 





JOEL BENTON, POET AND MAGAZINE WRITER. 


THE POET. 


The poet’s words are winged with fire, 
Forever young is his desire— 

Touched by some charm the gods impart, 
No frost of age can chill his heart. 


The messenger and priest of truth, 

His thought breathes of immortal youth; 
Though summer hours are far away, 
Midsummer haunts him day by day. 


The harsh fates do not chill his soul, 
For him all streams of splendor roll; 
Sweet hints come to him from the sky, 
Birds teach him music as they fly. 


He gathers good in all he meets, 

The fields pour out for him their sweets, 
Life is excess: one sunset’s glow 

Gives him a bliss no others know. 


Beauty to him is Paradise— 

He never tires of lustrous eyes; 
Qnafiing his joy, the world apart, 
Love lives and summers in his heart. 


His lands are never bought and sold— 

His weaith is more to him than gold; 

On the green hills, when life is done, 

He sleeps like fair Endymion. JOEL BENTON. 








THE COURSE OF EMPIRE WEST. 


The Financial Chronicle of New York, in a late 
issue presents a striking review of the progress of 
settlement upon the public lands of the West, which 
has been going on at a marvelous rate in the past few 
years. Not taking into account at all the grants of 
lands to and sales by the railroads, the Government 
alone disposed of 16,319,076 acres in sales for cash 
and under the homestead and timber culture laws, 
during the year ending June, 30. This is about 
1,000,000 acres less than the aggregate disposals of 
the previous year and 2,000,000 less than for the year 
1885-6. Nevertheless, says the Chronicle, it is a 
total representing an area opened to settlement in a 
single year but little less than the combined States of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont. In 
the past eight years over 124,000,000 acres have thus 
been taken up for settlement, representing an area of 
about 193,880 square miles, or a greater strip of ter- 
ritory than is covered by the combined states of 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Michigan. Dakota fur- 
nished in this time, aside of course from railroad 
grants and sales, 30,000,000 acres for occupa- 
tion and cultivation—an area greater than the 
State of Ohio; Kansas 18,000,000 or a strip of 
land nearly as large as that included within the 
boundaries of South Carolina, and Nebraska 
over 16,000,000 or an area not far from equal 
to the state of Maine. 

The greatest progress in the disposal by the 
Government of public !anids for settlement has 
been made during the eight years in the north- 
western section, comprising Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Wyoming and 
Montana, where 59,804,000 acres, or about 93,- 
440 square miles, have been occupied—an area 
little less than the State of Oregon. In fhe 
southwestern section of Kansas, Colorado, 
Missouri and New Mexico, 29,768,000 acres 
have been sold or taken up; and in the Pacific 
section of California, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
ington Territory, Idaho, Utah and Arizona, 
19,000,000 acres. The southern section has 
also shared in the development. Some 13,- 
000,000 acres in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississ- 
ippi, Alabama and Florida have been opened 
up to settlement. 

In all these cases no account is made of 
what the land-grant railroads have been doing 
in the same line. Their disposals do not begin 
to equal those of the Government, of course, 
nor is the record complete in this case. The 
Pacific roads are at present the largest sellers, 
and it is possible to obtain approximately the 
aggregate of their disposals since 1880. This 
amounts to about 18,000,000 acres; making 
with the government sales a total of 142,000,- 
000 acres, or 222,055 square miles of Territory, 
equal in size to New England, the Middle 
States and South Carolina combined, larger than 
either Germany or France, and about twice as large 
as Great Britain and Ireland. 

Thus are States being created in the West of ter- 
ritorial proportions beside of which the little New 
England commonwealths dwindle into insignificance. 
New nations in ordinary territorial extent are spring- 
ing up almost in a year, and yet there is scarcely any 
diminution in the rate of this development. The pub- 
lic domain seems still to stretch out to an illimitable 
extent. Immigration goes on unchecked, and the 
great stream of population from the old world sweeps 
along across the ocean and continent to spread itself 
over the remaining unoccupied area. If the 16,000,- 
000 acres disposed of last year had been parceled out 
among the immigrants that arrived during that time, 
there would have been over thirty acres for every 
person, or say 150 acres for every family. The course 
of empire still takes its way westward, and on ascale 
so vast, as exhibited in the figures we have given, as 
to constitute one of the most striking phenomena in 
modern history. 
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A Curious Letter. 


Many have heard of the letter which Prichard 
wrote of the discovery of gold on Prichard Creek, and 
as matter of local history we reproduce it from the 
Spokane Review, which paper recently published it: 

“EVoLutION, Jan. 7, 1883. 

Mr. C—DrEAR Sir:—As I came across your name 
in the Truthseeker, I take the liberty of addressing 
you a few lines in hopes of giving my ‘‘liberal friends” 
a little assistance. I cannot enter into details in a 
short letter, but will give enough to give you an 
understanding of what I wish and will ask youasa 
gentleman and brother liberal to not make it known 
outside the liberal league and its members. I have 
made a discovery of a gold-bearing country that will 
give employment to at least 15,000 to 20,000 men. 
There ‘are two streams that I have prospected well, 
one is sixteen or twenty-five miles long, as near as I 
can judge, the other twelve to sixteen miles and an 
average width of sixty to seventy rods; have found 
gold on three other streams of near the same size, but 
have not tested them enough to know how they will 
pay. The two streams I speak of will }ay their 
whole length and probably the most of their tribu- 
taries, with an abundance of good timber and water. 
Bedrock from five to twelve feet. Gold coarse and of 
good quality. There are two good and natural town 
sites where there will be cities representing thousands 
in Jess than two years, and the country is traversed 
with hundreds of mineral beariug lodes of quartz. 
And now for good reasons which I have not room to 
explain 1 wouid like to see as much of this go into 
the hands of liberals as possible, and also see them 
build a city where they can have their own laws and 
enough of this vast mining region to supportit, which 
they can doif they will go at it cool and work together. 
I have spent four years here by myself looking and 
working it up. I first discovered and located a lode 
on the Mullan road, and not having much means to 
open it up I spent all of my spare time looking for 
placers ,not anticipating finding extensive mines, only 
something to help me open my lode, but I have found 
a richer and bigger section than I supposed Ja yun 
discovered in the Rocky Range, and now if you wil! 
convey the purport of what I give you to as many 
leagues as you can on this coast, and request them to 
act together and keep this information among them- 
selves, they can secure the ‘lion’s share.’ I am in the 
mountains fifty miles from a postoffice and can do but 
little in winter, for the snow gets from three to four 
feet deep here. I will give directions how to get there 
and what is needed. My location I call ‘‘Evolution,” 
as that is the name of my lode. It is on the old 
Mullan road to Montana. I am fifty miles east of 
Fort Coeur d’Alene and twenty-three iniles east of the 
old Mission. The Northern Pacific Railroad runs 
within twelve miles of the post, where there is a town 
called Rathdrum. Parties coming will want pack 
animals as the new mines are back from my place on 
the road forty miles in the mountains, with but poor 
pack trails yet, as I have not had time to cut them 
out more than enough to get through and they will 
want supplies for a month or two as there will be no 
chance of getting anything after leaving the post at 
present. Probably the best place for those that have 
to buy horses would be to stop at Spokane Falls, 
Washington Territory, which is thirty miles from the 
post and perhaps they might do better in provisions 
and groceries, tools, ete. 

Now, if there are many that conclude to come they 
might leave the impression along the road that they were 
going to Montana, and give as many liberals as possible 
a chance to get in before they get up an excitement. 





I shall be down about the middle of April and that 
is as soon as they need to get to the post, as they 
can’t get into the mountains until the water runs 
down and sometimes it keeps up until the middle of 
May, so they need not be in a hurry getting an early 
start. There are but three or four that have a knowl- 
edge of it (the discovery of gold) here, and that is 
merely a suspicion. They have agreed to keep it. I 
am a little afraid of one of them or I would have 
waited a little longer, but shall try to get ready. I 
wanted to prospect a little more before a rush com- 
menced for it will surely come. Now, hoping that 
my friends may profit by the knowledge I have given 
them I remain yoursfraternally, A. J. PRICHARD. 


Life Among the Sioux. 


Among the Sioux may be found many white men 
who are married to squaws, and who are adopted by 
the tribe. They are known in frontier parlance as 
‘‘squaw men,” and before the Indians were restricted 
to the limits of the reservation, accompanied them 
from place to place in their nomadic wanderings. Of 
this class a great portion are French Canadians, and 
many of them are rich in cattle and ponies. Their 
children are usually bright and intelligent, and when 
old enough are given the advantage of the mission 
and agency schools, and taught to adopt the customs 
of the whites. The Government scouts employed at 
the various military posts are composed chiefly of 
French half breeds for the reason that aside from 
their knowledge of the country, they speak with 
fluency both the American and Indian languages. 

Although the Sioux are not usually very demonstra- 
tive in their manners about the traders’ store, they 
can on certain occasions become as noisy and demon- 
strative as a ‘‘whole convent when the Father Abbott 
has gone to bed.” Among other novelties in the 
store, we once had an ingenuous toy, which consisted 
of a small, square box, on the top of which were four 
little images, representing negro minstrels, two of 
whom, seated on tiny chairs, held respectively a set 
of bones and a tambourine. The other two figures 
were in a standing attitude. When the concern was 
wound up with a key, the little darkey musician be- 
gan a lusty clattering of the bones and tambourine, 
and the standing figures would break out in a wild 
dance, jerking and throwing legs and arms in mirth 
provoking attitude of every description. These mimic 
performances never failed to elicit the wildest ap- 
plause, the squaws fairly shrieking with delight, and 
even the most stoical chiefs shouting ‘‘wy-yu-pah” 
(way up) at the very top of their voices. 

They are, however, subject to occasional fits of de- 
spondency, in which ‘‘a sadness appears to fall upon 
their spirits,” and I have been informed by educated 
half breeds living among them, that the different 
lines of paint on their faces signify when they are in 
love, melancholy, ete. I once passed a period of 
fourteen days and nights with a young Indian at a 
point about thirteen miles up the river above the fort. 
My companion was a strong and active young fellow, 
about twenty-four years of age, by name Ferocious 
Bear; but his manners greatly belied his name, for a 
more civil partner I could not hope to find. 

One stormy Sunday, while sitting by the fire in our 
shanty, I observed that Ferocious Bear was unusually 
taciturn. Usually, when about the shanty, he was 
employed in cleaning his firearms, or with bits of 
charcoal embellishing the walls of our shanty with 
pictures of eagles, buffalos, deer, etc. But on this 
particular day he searcely touched his breakfast, and 
up to noon had spoken not a word. When I finally 
asked what was wrong, he shook his head mournfully 
and replied that ‘this heart was very bad.” I had 
with me an excellent field glass, belonging to Lieut. 
Myer, at the post, and when the storm cleared away 
I handed it to the Indian and requested him to takea 
look at an encampment of his people a mile or so dis- 
tant. It so happened that he had never before looked 
through one, and his amazement and delight were un- 
bounded, and his melancholy soon passed away. 

The Sioux picture writers or artists are by no 
means skillful painters—yet some of the decorations 





on their robes are of very clever designs. Among my 
collections of Indian curiosities is quite a large picture 
on cloth, representing a dozen mounted warriors be- 
decked with paint and feathers, all ready for the war- 
path. It was executed for me by an Indian named 
Black Hawk. He wasa participant in the Custer fight, 
and several of his pictures representing the battle 
ground were purchased by Dr. McChesney, of Fort 
Bennett, and forwarded to the Smithsonian institution. 
The pictured representation of their battles with other 
tribes are an evidence of their tendency to exaggerate 
theirown prowess. Every solitary Indian represented 
in these encounters as getting terribly thumped on the 
head with a war club, or losing his topknot, is certain 
to belong to any other tribe than the Sioux. 

A noticeable feature of the Sioux Indians is their 
affection for their children. A chief, or, indeed, any 
Indian who is well-to-do, i. e., one who has many 
ponies, spares neither pains nor expense to make his 
children happy by lavishing upon them everything in 
the way of gaudy apparel that barbaric fancy can sug- 
gest. Some of the little boys, the pride of their 
parents’ hearts, when mounted on their favorite 
ponies with embroidered saddle and bridle, and their 
own persons glittering with ornaments, are a sight to 
behold.—Sam Parker in Detroit Free Press. 


An Adventure With a Bear. 

The following is handed us for publication says the 
Billings, (Mont.) Gazette by a young gentleman re- 
cently from the national capital telling his experience 
of a bear hunt in the mountains south of Billings: 

It was in the latter part of October and I was 
camped away up, nearly to timber line, on the divide 
between the south fork and the main Stinking Water 
River. I had killed a large bull elk, the antlers and 
scalp I took with me to camp, the carcass I left for 
bear bait. On visiting it the next morning I found that 
a bear had been using it during the night. I returned 
to camp, got the trap and set it at the carcass. The 
following morning when I went back I found a bear 
in the trap. On my way up to the bait I had jumped 
a band of sheep and as they ran, I fired several shots 
after them but without effect. That left me with only 
two cartridges in the magaziné of my gun, although 
I had a belt full and usually replenished as soon as 
empty, on this occasion I neglected to do so, and after 
shooting the bear in the trap, had but one remaining 
shot in my gun. The day was quite mild and with 
the exertion of climbing and running after the sheep 
I was heated up, so I removed my coat and belt and 
hung them on the limb of a convenient tree, at the 
foot of which lay my dog, a worthless, cowardly one, 
which I had picked up, or rather he had picked me up 
and I could not drive him away from me. Laying the 
gun down beside me I went to work to get the bear - 
out of the trap, I got one spring down by means of a 
set screw and was working on the other when I heard 
my dog growl, I glanced up at him and he growled 
again, and jumping up to his feet stood looking at a 
bunch of quaking asp underbrush a few yards to my 
left; every hair on his back standing the wrong way. 
I stood up and looking in that direction, (the under- 
growth was about up to my chin and surrounding me 
on all sides) I saw a big silvertip bear gazing down at 
me. As soon as he saw me he gave asnort and made 
a rush through the brush towards me. I grabbed my 
gun and got away from there as quick as it was pos- 
sible for me to scramble through the brush and over 
fallen timber. As soon as I reached the clearing I 
wheeled to get a shot at the bear, which I thought 
was right at my heels all the time, but he had not fol- 
lowed me. As I ran out I heard my dog give a most 
agonizing, terror-stricken yell and I thought ‘‘well 
old boy, you’re goneup.”’ I could hear the bear snort- 
ing and tearing around in there, bnt could not see 
him. Right at the edge of the undergrowth was a tall 
tree, this I climbed carrying my gun with me, expect- 
ing to look down on, and shoot him from there, but in 
that I was disappointed. [| could see the brush moving 
and swaying but could not get a sight of his bearship. 
I climbed down and waited around for a while. 

At last I concluded I could do nothing with one 
shot unless I could get a fair sight at him so I started 
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back to camp to get some more cartridges. By the 
time I reached camp it was noon and as I thought it 
hardly probable that I would find the bear there on 
my return I determined to get my dinner first, then 
go back and lay in wait for him, as I felt sure he 
would return that night. It was about two o’clock 
when I got back to the bait, and, as I expected, the 


‘bear was gone and so was my dog. I learned after- 


wards that the dog was seen about twenty miles below 
the mouth of the canyon, as he passed a ranch, run- 
ning at the top of his speed and for all I know is still 
running as I have never seen him since. I skinned 
the bear I had killed in the morning, reset the trap 
and then picked out a spot to lay in wait for the other 
one. The bait was surrounded on three sides by 
dense timber and on the fourth was a steep bank 
about twenty feet high, behind which was an open 
space or park of about two acres. I sat down at the 
foot of a tree with my back to this park, making sure 
that if the bear returned he would never cross this 











IN DANGER. 


open space, but wouldcome through the timber. After 
waiting what seemed about forty hours but in reality 
was only four, it began to grow dark. The sun set 
much sooner up under the shadow of the mountain 
where [ was than it did lower down. I could see that 
it was still shining quite bright down below. Finally 
I went down and by this time it was getting very 
dark. Every little while I would raise my gun and 
sight along the barrel to see if 1 had still light enough 
left to shoot with any degree of certainty. The grow- 
ing darkness and the intense stillness all around me 
began to grow oppressive. I hated to move, as the 
least sound, the cracking of a twig, the rustling of a 
leaf, seemed to me as though it could be heard a long 
distance. I never heard them sound so loud before. 
It was now quite dark in the timber, but I would 
glance up through the trees and see that there was 
still a little daylight left. After waiting a few minutes 
longer, but it seemed hours to me, I determined to go. 
It was now too dark to see to shoot, but I hated to 














move, I hated to break the silence. Suddenly I heard 
a slight noise behind me. I quickly glanced around 
and there standing on top of the bank, its dark body 
standing out against the sky, making it look enormous, 
stood a bear. Before I was up on my feet he had 
started down the hill, this threw him out of the sky 
light and I could hardly distinguish him, but I had to 
do something and do it quick; as he passed between 
two small trees darkening the space between them I 
fired. The smoke had not cleared away before I was 
climbing. 1 never climbed so hard in my life and 
when I got through I was not more than four feet 
from the ground; all the lower hubs being rotten 
would break off in my hands as fast as I caught hold 
of them. The bear came tumbling and bellowing 
down the hill and striking the tree I was trying to 
climb doubled up around it and then lay still. Fora 
moment I held my breath but as he lay still I knew 
he was dead. On examining him next morning I 
found that I had shot him right through the heart. 
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How Long Watches Last. 

A first-class American watch, well-kept, will last 
thirty years, or sometimes even longer, before the 
works wear out, but the average life of an ordinary 
low-priced American watch is ten years, and that of 


a Swiss watch of the same grade seven years. The 
length of life for a watch depends largely on the 
number of its jewels. The range of prices for 
American watches runs from $5 to $500, the costliest 
being a split second minute register timing watch. In 
the United States about 3,500 watches are manufac- 
tured every day. 


People Fret too Much About Trifles. 

Women find a sea of trouble in their housekeeping. 
Som@ one says they often put as much worry and 
anxiety intoa loaf of bread, a pie, a cake, or into the 
weekly washing and ironihg as should suffice for 
much weightier matters. Suppose these things go 
wrong to-day, the to-morrows are coming in which to 
try again, and the thing is not worth clouding your 
own spirit and those around you, injuring yourself 
and them physically—for the mind affects the body— 
and for such a trifle. When athing is beyond repair, 
waste no useless regrets over it and do no idle fret- 
ting. Strive for that serenity of spirit that will 
enable you to make the best of all things. That means 
contentment in its best sense. 


Umbrellas Disappearing. 


‘*You see,” continued the umbrella-maker, growing 
interested, ‘‘there are so many articles which supply 
the place of an umbrella that are both fashionable 
and modern, and allow the wearer a free use of the 
hands, that the relative demand for umbrellas in a big 
city where such conveniences first appear is not very 
large; but the out-of-town trade use a lot of umbrellas, 
and the increased demand in that direction often 
more than covers the deficiency in the city sales. 
Gossamers and other varieties of water proof cloths 
are now important factors in the rainyday trade, and 
our inventive American women, always with an eye 
to effect, have concluded that they look quite charm- 
ing in a pouring rain, clad in a pretty water-proof. 
Then the men are so apt to say, ‘What a brave girl; 
to mind the storm.’ While the 
women are flattering their vanity and pleasing the 
men they are combining appearance with comfort, for 
the modern gossamer is very successful in keeping 
their garments dry, and a pretty gir! with bright eyes 
can travel around the city all day in the rain, improy- 
ing her complexion, and come home at night as dry 
and comfortable as if she had passed the whole day 
by the fireside, whereas if she carried an umbrella 
she would be wet from the waist down.”—Philadel- 


she doesn’t seem 


phia Record. 


Peruvian Whistling Jugs. 

The silvadors or musical jugs found among the 
burial places of Peru are most ingenious specimens 
of handiwork. A silvio in the William S. Vaux ecol- 
lection at Philadelphia consists of two vases, whose 
bodies are joined one to the other, with a hole or 
The neck of one of these 
vases i3 closed, with the exception of a small opening 
in which a clay pipe is inserted leading to the body 
of the whistle. When a liquid is poured into the 
open-necked vase, the air is compressed into the 
other, and in escaping through the narrow opening is 
forced into the whistle, the vibrations producing 
sounds. Many of these sounds represent the notes of 
birds; one in the Clay collection of Philadelphia, Pa., 
imitates the notes of the robin or some other mem- 


opening between them. 





ber of the thrush tribe peculiar to Peru. The closed 
neck of this double vase is modeled into a representa- 
tion of a bird’s head, which is thrushlike in character. 
Another water vase in the same collection, represent- 
ing a lama, imitates the disgusting habit which this 
animal possesses of ejecting its saliva when enraged. 
The hissing sound which accompanies this action is 
admirably imitated. A black tube of earthenware or- 
namented with a grotesque head in low relief, to 
which short arms are attached pressing a three-tubed 
syrinx to its lips, deserves special mention, as it sug- 
gests the evolution of this instrument from a single 
tube to more complicated forms.—The Clay Worker. 


Parrots Can Think. 

For more than a year the members of Congress and 
others who make a practice of walking down Penn- 
sylvania avenue from the Capitol were greatly inter- 
ested in a celebrated parrot which used to do some 
remarkable talking as he sat perched in a cage in 
front of a bird store near Third Street. When that 
bird was less than a year old he was so apt at mimicry 
that its owners refused $100 for the Poll. It could 
sing nearly the whole of the chorus to ‘‘Peek-a-Boo” 
in splendid voice, could sing in a perfect manner a 
snatch or two from the popular song, ‘*l’m a Dude, a 
Dandy Dude,” and say ever so many things, such as, 
**Ah there, girls!” ‘‘Pretty girl,’ ‘‘He’s a masher,” 
&ce. Newsboys who stopped in front of the store 
would ery out, ‘‘Paper this evening?” and the parrot 
had been taught to say. ‘‘Not this evening, some 
other evening.” The famous bird loved to show off, 
and passers by had lots of fun listening to him from 
day to day, and finally the owner of the parrot got 
$250 for him. The Congressmen miss him very much. 
The other day a crowd of Capitol frequenters were 
discussing the merits of this bird and regretting he 
had been sold, when some one wanted to know if 
parrots could really think. ‘‘I’m positive of it,” said 
Colonel Wiggins, the printing clerk of the House. ‘‘I 
remember years ago when Washington was a smaller 
place that some boys were stealing cherries from a lot 
near where I lived. A parrot which my neighbors 
owned saw them, and bawled out loudly to a colored 
woman in the kitchen, ‘’Liza, ’Liza; boys stealing 
cherries.’ You may not believe this, but it is a fact.” 

Colonel Wiggins didn’t tell this yarn late at night, 
either. 





Unconscious Cruelty to Children. 


Some loving mothers are very cruel to little girls. 
] remember an excellent lady, whose children attended 
the same school I went to, who made their lives 
miserable by tacking around the skirts of every white 
dress they wore a curiously beautiful piece of em- 
broidery. The thing in itself was charming, but in 
that year a little girl’s dress was plainly hemmed or 
tucked. The other children Jaughed at the trimming 
they could not appreciate; the victims wept. The 
mother kept on the even tenor of her way, and 
regularly did up the trimming when it was soiled. 

The picturesque, the odd, the grotesque, has been 
fashionable now for years, but the formal was then 
the order of the day. Viewing the distress of my 
friends, I then and there resolved that if, I ‘had 
hildren when I was grown up and married,” they 
should never be tormented by a whim of mine. The 
world of small people is less tolerant than that of 
‘grown ups.” 

I have seen a ‘‘queer” lunch basket, a caprice in the 
cut of an apron, a set of furs not approved of by 


schoolmates, torture a child’s soul; and when a school- 
girl or schoolboy wants something ‘‘because the others 


have it,” provide it if you can. 

A sense of being different from others, peculiar, an 
object of ridicule, breaks a child’s spirit, and it Joes 
not matter that it ought to know that what you have 
given it is something superior, if it does not. 

I knew a woman who told me she almost hated her 
mother because she would cut her hair short, like a 
boy’s, at a time when all the other children wore a 
long braid tied with a ribbon, unless they were for- 
tunate enough to possess “ringlets.’—Mary Kyle 
Dallas, in Once a Week. 





What a Modest Girl Never Does. 


She never accepts a valuable present from a gentle- 
man acquaintance unless engaged to him. 

She never turns around to look after anyone when 
walking on the street. 

She never takes supper or refreshments at a restau- 
rant with a gentleman after attending the theater 
unless accompanied by a lady much older than her- 
self. 

She does not permit gentlemen to join her on the 
street unless they are very intimate acquaintances. 

She does not wear her monogram about her per-on 
or stick it over her letters and envelopes. 

She never accepts a seat from a gentleman in a 
street car without thanking him. 

She never forgets her ball-room engagements or re- 
fuse to dance with one gentleman and immediately 
dances with another. 

She never takes more than a single glass of wine at 
a dinner or entertainment. 

She never snubs other young ladies, even if they 
happen to be less popular or well-favored than her- 
self. 

She never laughs or talks loudly in public places. 

She never raises her lorgnette and tries to stare 
people she doesn’t know out of countenance on the 
street. 

She never wears clothing so singular or striking as 
to attract particular attention in public. 

She never speaks slightingly of her mother and says 
she ‘‘don’t care’? whether her behavior meets with 
maternal approbation or not. 


A Beautiful Mouth. 


A woman with every other natural charm is not 
beautiful without a mouth that adds a new suggest- 
iveness to her loveliness. She ceases to be even 
pretty if, when she speaks, her breath is hot and 
feverish, or worse still, is absolutely tainted. 

Naturally she does not know this, and it is only 
proper that somebody belonging to her should tell her. 
If it comes from her teeth it is something very quick- 
ly remedied. If it comes from her digestion, then it 
is her doctor’s business to get her in good order; but 
very often in this country of invalid women it comes 
from the use of very strong medicines. Physicians 
advise for this the use of lemons, claiming that they 
are the most purifying of all fruits, and the aromatic 
odor produced by lemons rubbed on the teeth, gums 
and lips last longer than any other. For a feverish 
breath that results from the stomach a few drops of 
lime water used as a gargle, or better still, a half 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda in a little water 
will have the desired effect. 

Half the badly shaped mouths that are the sorrows 
of the young women of to-day result from their being 
permitted when they were children to suck their fin- 
gers; one of the prettiest women in town has coarse, 
thick lips, that came from hav:ng been allowed when 
she was going to sleep to put her thumb in her mouth; 
while another whose lips protrude in the centre and 
whose mouth is large, blames her mother for allowing 
her to find consolation in her two forefingers. If per- 
suasion will not break a child of this habit, then 
stronger means should be resorted to, and if neces- 
sary its hands should be tied together. Another very 
unfortunate habit among schoolgirls, and which re- 
sults in thickening the lips and making them super- 
sensitive, is the continual biting of the lower lip. The 
entire shape of the face is spoiled in this way, for 
when nature molded it there was not the intention 
that the lower lip should be larger and a coarse look 
given to the face. 

Red lips are the announcement of good health and 
good health is the fashion; women who have very 
determined wills frequently get into the bad habit of 
drawing their lips together in a way they think ex- 
presses determination; the lips are very pliable and 
naturally assume the position which is oftenest given 
to them, so she who feels on pleasant terms with the 
world at large, who makes it a point only to say 
pleasant things, will have about her mouth that some- 
thing that the French call riante—the look that tells 
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of a laugh without the sound and a smile that is not 
asmirk. With all his gallantry it took a Frenchman 
to say this: ‘‘To be beautiful a woman must not 
talk much or she will contract her mouth in an unbe- 
coming manner.” 


The Storage of Life. 


* An aid toward the storage of life is that stoical 
virtue which must be summed up in the term per- 
fected or all around temperance. I do not include in 
this term what is commonly understuod, abstinence 
merely from stimulating or alcoholic drinks. Such 
abstinence is more than half the battle. The storage 
of life is reduced by intemperance of speech, of action 
and even of thought. We may consider that what- 
ever quickens the action of the heart beyond its 
natural bounds is a form of intemperance. 

In our present imperfect mode of existence the 
heart is fitted in each individual, according, largely, 
to his hereditary, to do a certain amount of work, to 
beat a certain amount of beats, for distributing daily 
a certain number of foot-tons of blood over the body, 
and then of finishing its course or career. I1t is prob- 
able that in the work thus carried out nothing is ever 
recalled. So much done, so much lost. The heart 
may wear out in its own structure by changes of dis- 
ease going on there, and that add to the evil, but I 
deal now with this ever-working organ in its natural 
state, as dying out simply by its own work, and it is 
by so studying it that the difficulties now being con- 
sidered come into view. 

Stimulation of various kinds, hastening the decline 
of power, thus comes into operation and the organ 
fails under it. Our good and useful friend, the post- 
man, feels it from the excess of his work on foot; the 
doctor or nurse feels it when obliged to forfeit the 
natural time for sleep; the man in the money market 
feels it when, for that which is not bread, he lets his 
excitement of sale or purchase carry his heart away 
into wild hope or wilder despair; the man of un- 
bridled passion, who grows pale or red with rage, 
feels it up to the extremest tension, and is almost in- 
variably cut short in his career, long before it is at 
its natural fulfillment, by this fact of cordiac wear 
alone. Beyond all these the jealous man feels it and 
literally corrodes into broken heart long before the 
proper period for which he was constructed, for of all 
moral excitements jealousy isthe most fatal. It con- 
stitutes a distinctive disease. 

These are stimulations excited by and through the 
mind; but to them we must, of course, add others of 
grosser quality springing from the improper use of 
food and drinks. Here,in regard to foods, there lies 
before us a wide field for research, for up to the pres- 
ent time there has been very little discovered that 
can be trusted as proved. That our various tissues 
are constructed from the foods we take, every school- 
boy and girl is now taught; but what foods are best 
fitted for the special tissues and parts the most ad- 
vanced physiologist is not able to say with any of that 
precision of knowledge which is so urgently required. 
—Dr. Richardson in Longman’s Magazine. 


The Cat’s-Eye. 

The Duke of Connaught gave his bride a cat’s-eye 
ring aS an engagement token, and this was enough 
to make the stone fashionable and to increase its 
value greatly. The demand soon extended to Ceylon, 
where the true chrysoberyl cat’s-eye is found, and 
stimulated the search for it there. In the chrysobery] 
cat’s-eye the effect is the result of the twinning of the 
crystal, ax of a deposit between its crystalline lavers 
of other minerals, in microscopic inclusions. If the 
stone be cut across these layers, ‘‘en cabochon” or 
carbuncle cut, as it is called, a bright line of light will 
be condensed on the dome-like top of the stone. In 
the search for these chrysobery] cat’s eyes there have 
been found an endless series of chrysobery] is of deep 
golden, light yellow, yellow green, sage green, dark 
green, yellowish brown and other tints. They are 
superb gems, weighing from one to 100 carats each, 
ranking next to the sapphire in hardness. They gave 
@ great surprise to the gem dealers, for it was found 





that the darker leaf green or olive green stones pos- 
sessed the wonderful dichroitic property of changing 
to columbine red by artificial light, the green being 
entirely subdued and the red predominating. They 
were, in fact, alexandrites, a gem which had formerly 
been found only in Siberia, and even there of poor 
quality. Though found in large crystals, a perfect 
gem of even one carat was a great rarity. Here, how- 
ever, fine gems, rarely under four carats, were found 
and an exceptional one weighing sixty-seven carats. 
They can be numbered among the most remarkable 
gems known. Strange to say, among this alexandrite 
variety a few have been found which combine the 
characteristics of the cat’s-eye and the alexandrite, 
and were, in fact, the alexandrite cat’s-eye. 

Moonstones, also from the same province of Kandy, 
Ceylon, were brought to light by this search for cat’s- 
eyes. It would be an over-estimate to say that 100,- 
000 of these stones have been mounted here in the 
last four years. They vary in size from one-eighth of 
an inch to nearly two inches long and one inch thick, 
and many of them surpass anything hitherto known 
of their kind in beauty and size. Those that display 
the chatayant white and the hazy blue color are es- 
pecially beautiful. 

The demand for the cat’s-eye also brought into 
notice the then rare mineral from Asbestos Mountain 





forty miles north of Vaal River, South Africa, known 
as crocidolite, more especially that variety that has 
been altered to a quartz cat’s-eye. In this stone an 
inflirtration of siliceous material coated each fibre 
with quartz or chalcedony, giving it the hardness of 
seven. This pleasing stone sold readily for $6 a carat, 
and at the outset even more; but owing to the exces- 
sive competition of two rival dealers, who sent whole 
cargoes of it to the London market, the price fell to 
$1, or even to twenty-five cents per pound, by the 
quantity. Even table tops have been made of this 
material by veneering. Vases, cane heads, paper 
weights, seals, charms, etc., were made of it and sold 
in large quantities. Burning it produced a bronze- 
like lustre, and by dissolving out the brown oxide-of- 
iron coloring an almost white substance was obtained, 
which was dyed by allowing it to absorb red, green 
and ‘brown-boloren solutions. These, owing to the 
delicacy of the fibres, were evenly absorbed. 

Ten years ago this material was practically un- 
known; but so extensively has it been sold that to-day 
it is to be found on every tourist’s stand, whether on 
the Rigi, on Pike’s Peak, in Florida, at Los Angeles, 
or at Nijni Novgorod, showing how thoroughly or- 
ganized is the system of distribution in the gem mar- 
ket. Missionaries have never spread a religion half 
so rapidiy as traders have disseminated the cat’s-eye. 


WINTER SONG. 


Summer joys are over; 

Flowerets bloom no more; 
Wintry winds are sweeping; 
Through the snow-drifts peeping, 

Cheerful evergreen 

Rarely now is seen. 


Now no plumed throng 

Charms the woods with song; 
Icebound trees are glittering; 
Merry snow-birds twittering, 





Winter, still I see 

Many charms in thee— 
Love thy chilly greeting, 
Snow-storms fiercely beating, 

And the dear delights 

Of the long, long nights. 





Fondly strive to cheer 
Scenes so cold and drear. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A STEAM COOKER. 


Miss Sinclair was editor of the household depart- 
ment of a paper in a small town, was also head mail- 
ing clerk, and office helper generally. Her duties 
were many and burdensome, and her salary small, of 
course, as she was, unluckily, not a man. Going 
home one night after a particularly wearying day’s 
work, she was met at the door by Tom, Tom the ir- 
repressible, with a shout of ‘‘Oh, Kate, I dropped the 
potatoe kettle an’ smashed it all to flinders.” ‘Tom, 
Tom!” his sister said, reprovingly. 

“I'll stay out of school and earn another. Say, 
Kate, it ain’t fair for you to drudge all the time while 
we kids do nothing only make expenses. Let us stay 
out one term any how, do, that’s a good sister.” 
‘‘Never mind the kettle ‘Tom, you and Irvie must get 
on in school as rapidly as possible, for when you are 
out of school, ready for business, Iam going to fold 
my hands and rest all the remainder of my life.” 

‘But what’ll we do for a kettle. I’m awful sorry, 
Kate.” : 

“Oh, we’ll manage,” his sister answered, smiling, 
‘‘and now is supper ready?” 

“Oh, yes, supper’s on. Ina made tea, Irv set table 
an’ I toasted bread.” 

**You good little housekeepers,” Kate said patting 
the béy’s shoulder, as she laid hat and gloves on the 
hall table. 

When Miss Sinclair opened her morning mail on 
the following day, she found two letters of inquiry 
concerning a certain steam cooker, manufactured by 
Johns Bros. of St. Paul. Following there came a letter 
from St. Louis. Strange as it may seem, in the midst 
of the reading a thought of Tom’s disaster crept in 
between the letters. 

‘‘Why don’t I do it? I believe I wiil,” Miss Sinclair 
cried catching up a pen. Very likely she herself, 
knew to what she referred, which could not have been 
said of a listener. 

Hurriedly she dashed off a note. 

Mr. Hugh Cameron, Gen. Agt., Sir: 

I receive many inquiries regarding your steam 
cooker. Do you care to send me a sample cooker to 
test? Respectfully, (Miss) KATE SINCLAIR. 

Then she slipped the note into an envelope ad- 
dressed it to Mr. Hugh Cameron, St. Louis, Mo. 
stuck on an ugly terra cotta stamp and tossed it over 
with the packages of letters to be mailed. 

In an elegant library in Blank Street, St. Louis, a 
young man sat reading his morning mail. 

**By jove! here’s a go!” he cried bringing his feet 
down off the rest. Here’s a cool request in stub pen 
on letter head sheet for a—a what? A steam cooker! 
and signed by a Miss—Miss Kate Sinclair. Fancy I 
see her, thin, black, sharp prominent nose, eyes dull. 
Well, Miss Kate, I don’t happen to be a tin peddler. 
You'll have to go somewhere else. How the deuce 
did she come by my name, though?” 

He tossed the letter on the table among waste papers 
and went on reading. 

When he started for the office he picked up a num- 
ber of letters that he particularly wished to show to 
his partner. Handing out one he said, ‘‘Here, Gor- 
don, here’s something that you will want to look 
over.” 

Gordon took the letter and puzzled over it for some 
time, then tossed it back across the table with the re- 
mark, possibly he did want to look it over, but if so 
the desire had not yet come to the surface. ‘‘Heard 
you say yesterday that you wanted to hear from that 
Crosby case”—Cameron began picking up the letter. 
‘The deuce take it!” he exclaimed “‘if that isn’t the 
cooker again. How did I get it into my pocket.” 

He was sure that he threw it into the wastebasket 
this time, and thought no more about it. 

As he was going home to dinner that night a small 
street Arab called after him ‘‘Say, mister, youv lost 
suthin,” and running after him held up a letter bear- 
ing his address. 

Tossing the boy a nickle, which the little fellow 
caught nimbly with his teeth, executed a war dance, 
and dashed away with a ki! hi! Cameron thrust the 
letter into his outer pocket, keeping it still in his 





grasp, lest he might forget it on reaching home. The 
first thing he did after reaching home was to examine 
the letter. It might be some important business 
affair that he had overlooked. 

The lines were coarse and heavy, and the hand- 
writing ugly like one who wrote rapidly and a great 
deal. It read: 

“IT receive many inquiries regarding your steam—”’ 

‘Hang the steam!” he shouted flirting the letter 
across the room. Presently he walked over and 
picked it up. 

**Miss Sinclair, you shall have your cooker, what- 
ever it may be, if there’s such an animal in the city of 
St. Louis.” 

After any amount of search a cooker was purchased, 
and forwarded to the given address, with a meek 
little note expressing hopes that it might be found 
satisfactory. ‘‘A letter that can stick to a fellow and 
follow him up after that fashion, certainly deserves a 
substantial answer, best block tin, copper bottom. 
There I think I have ‘laid’ that ghost so it won’t 
haunt me any further.” 

Possibly he had, but it seemed doubtful, when the 
return mail brought him a letter of thanks, written 
this time with a respectable gold pen, on really pre- 
sentable paper. 

Just why a wealthy, idle young man should have 
answered such a letter, should have gone further than 
that even, should have tried to draw out this prosaic 
plodding girl editor, who evidently had an eye out on 
the domestic economy of home, also, he himself could 
not have told. But the letter was written and posted. 
When Miss Sinclair opened the letter she ran it over 
hastily, and twisting it about in her fingers a minute, 
muttered, ‘‘Wonder if he is like the agent for that 
egg beater—makes friends with all the editors with an 
idea of getting free ads.’”’ But something about the 
letter struck her fancy, and on the first leisure 
moment she answered it. This was the beginning of 
a long pleasant correspondence that terminated only 
when Mr. Cameron, going out to Montana to look up 
his investments in some new mines there, had the 
misfortune to have a couple of his letters lost in the 
mail. Miss Sinclair grieved a little over the unex- 
plained silence, and the young man bit the ends of 
his moustache viciously, and declared that he had got 
just what such an idiot as he had been might expect 
for his folly. 

This was in October, and some little time after the 
opening of the grand Ice Palace at St. Paul in the fol- 
lowing winter, Miss Sinclair was greatly surprised to 
find herself the recipient of a press transportation 
ticket, and an urgent invitation to, write up the ‘‘Ice 
Palace” for a large city paper. On the morning of 
her start, she received a much remailed letter, in a fa- 
miliar hand. 

The heart of even a treadmill editor will sometimes 
feel a thrill of pleasure or of pain, and little Miss 
Sinclair smiled softly to herself as she tucked the 
letter into her traveling bag. 

When the train steamed out over the white prairies, 
she drew it forth and read. 

Waitt SuLPHuR SPRINGS, Mont. 
My Dear Miss Sinclair: 

Having arrived at my destination, I think it but 
right that you should know that your erratic acquaint- 
ance has not broken his neck or had any other bad 
luck. White Sulphur Valley is magnificent in several 
ways, chief of which at present is the views of the 
raging snow storms going on in the adjacent moun- 
tains. 

1 can look out of the window and see this instant 
a@ fearful snow storm going on sixty miles away 
among the ‘‘Crazys,” whose white peaks sometimes 
glisten in the sun, as the clouds are rent aside, with 
a whiteness almost blinding. They appear to be not 
over one or two miles away. Deceptive distances are 
one of the peculiarties of this country. A person in 
stepping off a supposed six inch side walk may fall 
fifty feet or more. However, I have a cane and plumb- 
bob and have so far managed to go around town 
safely enough. I have been up in the mountains 
several days, looking at some mining property and 
have been snowed in and blowed around, and had 
rocks fall on me, and been starved, and frozen, till I 
scarcely know whether my name is ‘‘Smith” or not,— 


this is a great country. 
White Sulphur Springs is a very pleasant old stage 





town of 900 people, and ten or twelve women and four 
Chinamen. I have been cogitating for the last three 
days as to whether money and women are sworn 
enemies, for I find more money and less women here 
than in any country I ever saw. There are consider- 
able numbers of the owners of the virgin soil here, 
but I think they must have degenerated since the 
days of which J. Fennimore Cooper writes. Atleast L 
see nothing but what would lead me to believe that 
Mr. Cooper labored under a delusion. , 

I shall return via St. Paul and take in the car- 
nival * * * 

Miss Sinclair dropped the letter in her lap and 
folded her hands above it, gazing away across the 
snow spread stretches. 

‘*T wonder what he has been doing out in Montana, 
surely not selling steam-cookers, and I wonder how 
he would look, and what if I should happen to meet 
him.” 

Presently the train stopped at a station, and Miss 
Sinclair’s reverie was broken by the entrance of 
travelers, and she finished reading her letter and put 
it safely away. 

Once at the Ice Palace and all thought of possible 
lovers or of miscarried letters left her mind, and she 
gave herself up to the pleasure of the hour and drank 
in the beauty of her surroundings joyous heartedly. 

Then followed hours in which she kept her room, 
and, pen in hand, struggled ‘‘manfully” for fitting 
adjectives with which to describe the grandeur of the 
glittering scenes. 

At last her task was done, her ‘‘copy” forwarded, 
and she had still six hours before train time. 

**It is too cold to ride, but I believe I will take a 
safe little stroll,” she said to herself, tucking her 
dainty chin well down in her boa. 

Passing a store she noticed, oddly enough, one of 
the identical family of steam-cookers that had brought 
to her such a very interesting correspondence. She 
glanced up and there in plainest black and white was 
the name ‘‘Hugh Cameron, Hardware.” 

Miss Sinclair hesitated. Should she go in and 
make herself known. Should she goin and see Mr. 
Cameron under some pretext, herself unknown; or 
should she go quietly down the street. How had he 
happened to go into business here. He who hesitates 
is lost. The day was keen, and a cutting wind swept 
down the noisy streets. Miss Sinclair opened the 
door and entered. An elderly gentleman came for- 
ward to waiton her. His hair was iron gray, and his 
black beard was streaked with white. His shoulders 
were somewhat bent, and he scowled as he peered 
through his glasses at his rather timid customer. 
‘*Is—is Mr. Cameron in?” she inquired in a voice that 
shook in spite of herself. 

“That is my name, ma’am; what can I do for you 
this morning?” 

The voice was rather gruff, and as the old gentle- 
man rubbed his hands togethef, anticipating a good 
trade, Miss Sinclair noticed how grimy they were 
about the knuckles, and altogether untidy about the 
finger nails. 

‘‘Were you in business in St. Louis during last 
summer?” she asked dejectedly. 

“St. Louis? St. Louis? No! No, ma’am. l’ve been 
located here for the last ten years. Any thing I can 
sell you this morning?” 

‘*‘J_-T had been advertising a cooker—like yours— 
for a St. Louis house, and—I thought they had moved 
here, and—” 

Just then a young gentleman entered, and Miss 
Sinclair gladly escaped to a quiet corner. ‘‘Are you 
the proprietor?” asked the new comer, and receiving 
an affirmative answer, went on: ‘Beg your pardon 
for disturbing you, but I seem to be a namesake of 
yours, and I noticed that you were dealing in the 
same line of goods as—ahem—as I have had some ex- 
perience in handling.” 

He handed a card to the elderly gentleman who 
pushed up his glasses and read. 

‘“‘Umr-r! Hugh—-Cameron. Yes, same name, that’s 
so. And you refer to—?” 

‘“‘Well, to this institution more particularly,’ the 
young fellow said, tapping the resounding tin with 
the tip of his cane. 
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““Oh, er—why look here, here’s onesof your adver- 
tisers just now inquiring for you. Here, madam, 
here’s the party you wer? looking for. This is Hugh 
Cameron of St. Louis, your very man I judge, from 
what you said about advertising.”’ 

Miss Sinclair faced about,—she had not been able 
to make an exit unobserved, so seemed to be examin- 
ing scissors—her face flushed, and her blue eyes were 
wide with horror at the tangle she found herself in- 
volved in. 

*‘And this is—?” the young gentleman said, hold- 
ing out his ungloved hand. 

‘Kate Sinclair, of Briarfield,” she answered, tak- 
ing his proffered hand. 

**Ah, Miss Sinclair,’’ he said a flash of real interest 
lighting up his handsome dark face, ‘‘I am delighted 
to meet you. To what am I indebted for the unex- 
pected pleasure.” 

‘I have been here to write up the Carnival, and 
am just now on my way to the station, to take the 
train for home.” 

‘IT am, also, on my way to the Union depot, allow 
me to accompany you?” 

It is, perhaps, needless to say, knowing as we do, 
what a pretty and wise young lady Miss Sinclair 
really was, that Mr. Hugh Cameron bought a ticket 
for Briarfield instead of St. Louis, that he spent a 
whole week at the Briarfield hotel, or rather in a cer- 
tain printing office, and at the cheery little home of 
Miss Sinclair. 

In the early spring days a rather swell young fel- 
low was preparing for a short journey. ‘‘Now 
mother mine,” he said taking the lovely, high bred 
face between his hands,” remember I am marrying a 
girl simply because I love her, and she loves me. I 
know what I am getting, a sweet, helpful girl with a 
beautiful wild-rose face, while she thinks she is 
marrying a poor fellow who will be glad of all the 
dollars she can add to the family purse, by her busy 
litde pen.” ; 

‘“*Well, my son” the old lady answered smiling, ‘‘I 
will wait to welcome her warmly. And I—I—am a 
little glad to know, after all, that it is not some worn 
out society belle, who marries you only for your 
money and position.” 

And in the sunny April days they were married 
and the dusky ink stained little office was given up, 
and the little editor was introduced—to her utter 
astonishment—to her husband’s palatial home, and 
stately lady-like mother. 

And the steam-cooker was never properly adver- 
tised after all. MAUDE MEREDITH. 
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Family Mourning. 

For one I believe that the custom of wearing 
mourning apparel in the way of a badge of sorrow 
and affliction is going out of use, and that the time 
will come when such a practice will have become ob- 
solete. Various reasons may be offered why Christian 
people should discountenance such a custom al- 
together. It is said that in European countries black 
is employed generally, because it represents darkness, 
unto which death is like, as it is a privation of life. 
In China, on the contrary, white is used, because the 
people hope and beiieve that their dead have gone to 
heaven, the place of all purity. In Egypt yellow is 
worn, because it represents the decaying of flowers 
and trees, which become yellow as they decay. In 
Ethiopia brown is used, since it denotes the color of 
the earth from which we came and to which we return. 
In certain parts of Turkey blue is worn, because this 
represents the sky, where the people trust their dead 
have gone; but in other portions of the empire blue 
and violet are adopted, since these colors, being a 
blending of black and blue, represent, from one 
point of view, sorrow; from the other, hope. 

Now, in reality, to wear mourning signifies noth- 
ing and answers no valuable purpose. It is in truth 
no certain index to the state of the mind. To see an 
entire family clothed in black a person would natur- 
ally conclude that the family are true mourners, need- 
ing consolation in their sorrow. Yet what is the fact 





in a large majority of instances? Pope speaks of those 
who bear about the mockery of woe: 
“To midnight dances and the public show.” 

And, alas! mourning apparel is but too often ‘‘the 
mockery of woe.” 

The great expense incurred in providing mourning 
garments is also a consideration of weight which 
should not be overlooked. The clothing of an entire 
family, and especially where the family is large, in 
mourning garments is no trifling matter. Of course 
the wealthy and such as can afford the expense make 
no account of it, but to those who are poor or in 
moderate circum-tances it is a serious tax, and in 
fact proves nothing short of a most grievous pecuni- 
ary burden. And in so many cases the custom of 
wearing mourning amounts to a prodigal waste of 
money. Many families are abundantly supplied with 
clothing, the wardrobe is filled with superfluous gar- 
ments, and speedily, perhaps, the mourning apparel 
is laid aside, so that it is the same as money thrown 
away. An estimate made of the amount of money 
expended in purchasing such apparel would astonish, 
I fancy, almost any community in the land. Besides, 
what is there in the good moral influence arising from 
such a custom to balance this vast expenditure? 


* 
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Married Couples Here and in England. 

An American lady writes as follows to a London 
paper: 

‘‘An English married woman in your upper classes, 
as a rule, catechises and cross-questions her luckless 
husband when he comes home, worn out, from the 
House of Commons, or from a race-course, or from the 
city, and sooner or later he has recourse to evasions, 
or omissions, or subterfuges, from very weariness of 
her vexatious interrogatories. The happiness of 
English marriages has been wrecked by the husband 
insisting upon knowing everything that the wife has 
done or said, or thought since they last met, and by 
the wife being equally as exacting. The fault of your 
husbands is that, when rich, they have not enough to 
do and hang about their homes until their wives are 
tired to death of their presence and companionship. 
No home can, in my opinion, be happy unless the hus- 
band is away from it every day for many hours. In 
the United States we have no idle men. Our wives, 
on the other hand, have time without end to dispose 
of, and their husbands think it the most natural thing 
in the world that those vacant hours should be filled 
up and spent as the wives please. In England the 
reins are rarely Jeft untightened on a wife’s neck. 
American wives have no reins and no muzzles, and 
never seek to fix either on their husbands. Until 
Englishmen of the higher classes conform in this res- 
pect to our easy-going American ways there will be 
no surcease of divorces and matrimonial scandals.” 
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An Eloquent Passage. 


George D. Prentice, probably one of the most gifted 
writers that ever added lustre to American journalism, 
once said: It cannot be that earth is man’s only abid- 
ing place. It cannot be that our life is a bubble cast 
up by the ocean of eternity, to float a moment upon 
its waves and sink into nothingness. Else why these 
high and glorious aspirations which leap like angels 
from the temple of our hearts, forever wandering un- 
satisfied? Why is it that the rainbow and clouds come 
over us with a beauty that is not of earth, and then 
pass off to leave us to muse on their loveliness? Why 
is it that the stars which hold their festival around the 
midnight throne, areset above the grasp of our limited 
faculties, forever mocking us with their unapproach- 
able glory? And finally, why is it that the bright 
forms of human beauty are presented to our view and 
taken from us, leaving the thousand streams of our 
affections to flow back in Alpine torrents upon our 
hearts? We were born for a higher destiny than 
earth. There is a realm where the rainbow never 
fades, where the stars will be spread out before us 
like islands that slumber on the ocean, and where the 
beautiful beings that pass before us will stay forever 
in our presence. 





Trapping in Montana. 


John Koch, a Norwegian hunter and trapper, who 
has for three winters been hunting bears and wolves 
in Montana for the large bounty paid by that Ter- 
ritory for them, in an interview with a reporter said: 

‘They have been paying up there,” said Mr. Koch 
yesterday, “$8 for a bear scalp, $4 for a mountain 
lion and $3.50 for a wolf. Take these bounties with 
what you get for the skin and you make a pretty good 
thing of it. 

‘-Besides this there is some money in bear meat, 
and when elk and deer are counted in it is not a bad 
business. There are a number of men in Montana 
who do nothing else but hunt and trap. 

‘**Wolves have been plentier and more profitable 
than anything else. It is not so much trouble to get 
them. The easiest way is to put strychnine in a dead 
animal by first hacking little nicks in it after the skin 
is off. Wolves will come down and attack this animal 
sometimes in large numbers and their death is certain. 
Sometimes they will die right there, but occasionally 
they drag themselves two miles away. Last winter 
I caught eighty wolves in this way. 

“It was a very poor winter for bears, and I only 
got five. They were grizzlies and cipnamons. The 
way I did it was by a great steel trap set between two 
logs on their trails. 

“The mountain lions which I caught were taken 
the same way, only that I had to cover the trap more 
carefully, they being more suspicious than the bears. 
In both cases I usually baited the trap with grouse or 
chicken, rarely using beef or pork. Grouse is the 
best bait a trapper can get, and, as they were pretty 
plentiful, I usually had all I wanted. These lions 
will go on a good deal closer to houses than bears, 
and they are quite dangerous and every way more 
savage. 

‘On the Yellowstone River, at Yellowstone Moun- 
tain and Emigrant Peak, and around there there are 
a great many mink. They bother the frontier settlers 
a good deal, stealing their chickens and all other 
fowls. There are some skilled trappers over there 
who are taking the mink pretty fast. Mink do not, 
like badgers and some kinds of beavers, gnaw off 
their feet when trapped. Wolves do this, however, 
and this is why we poison them instead of setting 
traps for them. They would eat their own legs off 
and eseape.”’ 

Winter-in Dakota. 

Compare the winter temperature of Dakota with 
that of New Hampshire and Minnesota. During a 
period of fifteen years the average temperature of the 
month of January in Dakota was 6.8 degrees; in Min- 
nesota, 3.2 degrees; and in New Hampshire, 6.1 
degrees. Take the average snowfall for three years, 
including the winter of 1887-8: Dakota 47.8 inches; 
New York, 55.7 inches; Massachusetts, 63.9 inches; 
Maine, 86 inches; New H:mpshire, 86 inches. The 
snowfall is much greater in South Dakota than in the 
North. 





St. Paul Weather. 


This winter the Mississippi River at St. Paul was 
not frozen over until December 2ist. Last winter it 
was solidly frozen on the 24th of November. The 
present winter really begun one month later than 
usual. December, up to Christmas, was a second 
November, so far as the winter was concerned, with 
an occasional interval of warm Indian summer 
weather, the days being almost uniformly mild and 
sunny. On the 23d the mercury stood at sixty in the 
shade. Winter did not begin in earnest until Christ- 
mas day. 





* 
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Croquet and Skates. 

That was a rather picnic prince on the banks of the 
Red River, in Fargo, on last Saturday, Dec. 1. A 
party skating on the river and a croquet party on the 
lawn not a hundred feet away at the same time. 
Those who would tire of croquet donned skates and 
passed an hourin that way, and vice versa.—Fargo 
Republican. 
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LISBON, DAKOTA. 


Ransom is one of the most fortunate counties of 
Dakota. The wheat crop has never failed; settle- 
ment has-gone steadily forward without any stoppage 
or backset, and the farmers have had a profit to show 
for each year’s work. All the land is rich, rolling 
prairie, except the wooded slopes and bottoms along 
the Sheyenne River. This pretty stream has a course 
of nearly fifty miles within the county, running first 
south, then south-east, then north and finally north- 
east, and the groves of oaks, elms, willows and 
alders which everywhere fringe its banks form some 
of the most attractive landscapes in all Dakota. 
They have, besides, their utilitarian aspect, furnish- 
ing fuel and much building material. Log houses 
are common all along the Sheyenne valley, and the 
barns and stables of the settlers living within a few 
miles of the stream are frequently built of logs and 
roofed with straw. Since lower freight rates and 
lower prices at the Minnesota saw mills have reduced 
the cost of lumber, few people are willing to put in 
the labor necessary to build a log house, but the 
forests on the river are still highly prized for fire- 
wood. Now that they have all come under private 
ownership the axe is used in them sparingly and 
there appears $0 be no danger that they will be des- 
troyed by this generation. The next generation will 
have more time to cultivate the love of the beautiful 
in nature than have the busy pioneers of the present 
day, and will not willingly sacrifice a noble tree with- 
out making sure that a thrifty sapling is growing up 
to take its place. 

The farming population of Ransom County is 
largely of American stock, with everywhere a con- 
siderable Scandinavian element. These Swedes and 
Norwegians are energetic, thrifty people, who stead- 
ily improve their claims, get the comforts of life 
about them and make good citizens and good neigh- 
bors. Most of them came to Dakota from old settle- 
ments of their nationality in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
lilinois, and other States, only a small proportion 
having emigrated directly from Europe. The Amer- 
ican settlers are from all parts of the East and the 
older West. Both elements are represented in the 
county Government and in the trade of the town, and 
both co-operate to maintain good public schools. All 
the railroad land in the county has been sold and all 
the government land claimed by pre-emption, home- 
steads or timber-culture. Still there is no difficulty 
for new comers to secure good wild land at what 
must be considered low prices, in view of the rail- 
way facilities and the fairly well-settled condition of 
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GENERAL VIEW OF LISBON, DAKOTA.—|[ From a sketch by James Anderson. 


the county. Men who are holding two or three 
quarters are usually willing to sell one and non-res- 
idents who bought railroad lands two or three years 
ago will, as a rule, part with them for a reasonable 
advance on the price they paid. First-class virgin 
prairie land costs from six to ten dollars an acre, the 
price depending on the views of the holder as well as 
on distance from the county-seat. For wheat-farm- 
ing and for stock-raising there is no better locality in 
Dakota than Ransom County. The year 1888 was a 
short crop year in the Territory, but the Ransom far- 
mers harvested an average of fifteen bushels to the 
acre of hard wheat, nearly all of which graded num- 
ber one. With a price of over a dollar a bushel there 
could be no question as to whether it pays to raise 
wheat. An average small farmer, with eighty acres 
in w 2at, cleared at least $1,000 on his crop after pay- 
ing all expenses of extra help and of threshing, and 
if he did not make enough on his stock and other 
crops to support his family he was not much of a 
farmer. 

Lisbon has a very attractive situation in a bend of 
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LISBON.—INTERIOR VIEW IN THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
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the Sheyenne. The groves along the river furnish a natural 
park; the level ground of the valley gives room for a business 
street and for three parallel streets of residences and the gentle 
slopes of the hills afford admirable building sites for people 
who want to enjoy from their windows views of a wide and 
varied landscape of woods, river and farms. Main Street, be- 
ginning ata bridge across the Sheyenne, extends for a full mile 
to the railway station and to the western suburb that has grown 
up around the station where the lumber yards and the grain 
elevators are located and where are also a number of stores and 
one of the three hotels. The river is dammed just below the 
bridge and its waters furnish power toa large flouriog mill. 
Most of the business structures are still the original cheap frame 
affairs, built when the 
town was founded in 
1882, but these are giv- 
ing way year by year to 
substantial brick struc- 
tuces. Prosperity is 
shown in these new 
structures and in the 
tasteful dwellings that 
occupy the hill slopes, 
the churches, the new 
school building, the big 
elevators and the crowd- 
ed stores. A handsome 
court house is to be built 
as soon as public opin- 
ion and the county com- 
missioners can agree on 
the question of the best 
site. One board of com- 
missioners started the 
foundations in a snug 
nook on a cross street, 
but the public con- 
demned this location 
and demanded that the 
temple of justice should stand on high ground in plain view, so 
operations were suspended and the county officials are still tem- 
porarily and inconveniently quartered here and there in old 
store buildings. 

Few Dakota towns have such evident advantages and such 
assured prospects for future growth as Lisbon. While there are 
a number of active little country towns in the county no one of 
them is now or is ever likely to be a serious rival of the county- 
seat. Lisbon’s trade reaches over all of the rich farming dis- 
tricts of Ransom and is certain to grow with the increase of 
the county in population and products. Her present population 
of about 2,000 is well-supported by the business drawn from the 
tributary region. Ransom County will support in comfort on 

















LISBON.—RESIDENCE OF Rk. A. 
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the grain, dairy and 
stock product of its 
fertile fields at least 
ten times its existing 
population, and the 
business men of Lis- 
bon look forward to a steady growth in the town corresponding 
with that in the country. Manufacturing will come in time, 
using the numerous water powers along the river. Already 
there are a number of local mills beside the one in the town. 
A north and south railroad is among the probabilities of the 
near future, but the citizens are not worrying about the delay 
in carrying out plans made a few years ago. They know that 
railroads do not always 
make new towns or help 
old ones, and they can 
point to Dakota towns 
that were in better 
shape when they had 
only one road than they 
are now with two or 
three. Lisbon has a 
direct outlet for her 
grain to Duluth and to 
Minneapolis by way of 
the Fargo and South- 
western Branch of the 
Northern Pacific. The 
same road affords good 
facilities for travel both 
east and west, and from 
its junction near La 
Moure both north and 
south. The Lisbon mer- 
chants and bankers and 
editors will tell you that 
what they want is not so 
much another railroad 
as some thousands of 
more farmers to come into the county and cultivate the productive 
soil. ‘Tell your readers.” they say, “that we have tens of 
thousands of acres of as fine land as the sun ever shone upon 
which has never been touched by a plow, that our climate is 
nowhere surpassed for making healthy, strong men and women, 
and that our people are prosperous and happy. Then tell them 
to come out and enjoy these advantages with us.” 

The two Lisbon newspapers, the Gazette and the Star, are 
well-established and successful. There are two banks, the 
First National taking the lead in its transactions. There are 
three hotels, four churches, three grain elevators and a grain 
warehouse, a flouring mill, two lumber yards, and about forty 
business houses. Sunny autumnal weather lasted this year in 
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Dakota up to neariy the middle of December, with 
only two light falls of snow. Plowing went on till 
late in November. 

LISBON ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Our general view of Lisbon is engraved from a 
sketch made by our special artist, James Anderson. 
It shows very well the picturesque situation of the 
town, with the river circling round it on the east and 
south. The point of view is from the hill at the east 
end of Main Street. 

The new building of the First National Bank is the 
best business structure in the town. This bank was 
organized in April, 1887, and succeeded the Ransom 
County Bank of Adams and Frees, established in 
1883. It has a capital of $50,000 with a surplus of 
$5,000 and its stockholders comprise most of the 
prominent business men of Lisbon. The cost of its 





new block was $13,000. The bank officers are—R. 8S, 
Adams, President; B. M. Frees, Vice President and 
H. K. Adams, Cashier. The solid character of the 
building and the handsome interior of the banking 
room are shown in our illustrations. 

We also illustrate the handsome residence of 
Mr. R. A. McWilliams hardware merchant of Lisbon. 
Mr. McWilliams is one of the prosperous and ener- 
getic business men of Dakota. His career shows what 
a young man of ability with a small capital can do in 
the Territory. He came to Dakota in 1882 and spent 
the summer in Fargo and being on the lookout for a 
good point to start in business he came to Lisbon in 
the Springof 1883, with his partner, E. H. Arms of 
Toronto, Canada, and “erected their present store 
building puting in a good general stock of hardware. 
Mr. McWilliams has had the management of the 
business ever since and it is due to his untiring efforts 
that it has grown to its present large proportions. He 
is the youngest business man in Lisbon but he has 
already had twelve years experience in his business, 
having had several prominent positions with some of 
the largest wholesale and retail hardware establish- 
ments in Canada, Detroit, Mich., and St. Louis, Mo. 
He built his residence in 1887 near the top of the 
first row of bluffs which overlook the beautiful 
Sheyenne River. 

LISBON NOTES. 


The city vote at the last election was 425 showing 
the population to be somewhere about 2,000. 

Business lots on Main Street are worth from $500 
to $1,000, and choice residence lots being $125 to 
$200. 

The total tax valuation of Ransom County is 
$2,573,751. 

The Lisbon town-site was platted by J. F. Colton 
some years ago. The first house was built in fall of 
1878 and the first store erected in spring of 1879. 

There are two large school buildings heated by 
steam—one at each end of the city. The fire depart- 
ment consists of two large chemical engines and hook 
and ladder truck, each of which is housed separate. 

The only battery of artillery in the Territory is 
located at Lisbon. It is fully equipped and has a fine 
armory hall on Fourth Street. 

Lisbon has a well equipped opera house, and travel- 
ing companies never fail to get good houses. 





Lisbon Business Concerns. 


Many of the leading business concerns of Lisbon will be 
found represented by advertisements on the fourth page 
of this number. 

Adams & Frees, of the First National Bank, carry on an 
extensive business in real estate and loans, selling farm 
lands and investing money for Eastern capitalists. They 
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LISBON.—THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 
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say there is no more secure investment than Ransom 
County farm mortgages. Interest is paid promptly and 
the property is steadily increasing in value. 

Goodwin, Van Pelt & Gammons, attorneys, give special 
attention to plecing money on first class mortgages 

Arms & McWilliams, the leading hardware merchants 
carry a big stock and make a specialty of builders and 
fancy hardware, ranges, furnaces, steam heating appar- 
atus, pumps, tip, and sheet metal work. Six men are en- 
gaged in the work of this concern. 

A. H. Laughlin handles the Northern Pacific lands in 


Ransom County, furnishes abstracts, buys and sells all | 


sorts of real estate in town and country and invests 
money for Eastern capitalists. 

Edward S. Ellis, attorney, does a general real estate and 
insurance business, makes investments and offers for sale 
10,000 acres of improved and unimproved land. 

P. H Rourke, District Attorney of Ransom County, 
makes a specialty of loans and collections. 

The principal! druggist in Lisbon is W. S. Parker, whose 
store is next door to the post-office, He says that the 
climate is so healthy that his chief trade is not so much 
in medicines as in specialties and fancy goods. 

C. D. Austin is a leading lawyer practicing in ail the 
courts of the Territory. 

Colton’s Roller Mill makes as good flour as can be made 
from the number one hard wheat of Dakota, which is the 
best in the world, by the best processes of modern milling 

Frank P. Allen, attorney, was one of the first real 
estate men who helped advertise and build up Lisbon and 
is well posted on the values of all kinds of property. 

A. O. Davis, agent for the Fargo Lumber Company, 
sells, besides lumber, agricultural machinery, wagons, 
paints and rpofing material. 
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THE YOUNG GIANT, DAKOTA. 


Some of the Democratic leaders seem to have heard 
from the people. Mr. Springer, who has distinguished 
himself for years by using the influence of his posi- 
tion as chairman of the House Committee on Terri- 
tories to keep Dakota out of the Union, is now re- 
ported as saying that the bill admitting Washington, 
Montana, Dakota, and New Mexico will be passed as 
soon as possible, but he still insists upon taking in 
Dakota as one State. and intimates that the desire of 
the Senate to see the Territory divided may make 
trouble. 

In fact, the injustice of the exclusion of Dakota has 
become so glaring that not even the Democratic lead- 
ers can persist in it any longer. The latest report of 
the Governor, just issued, showed that the total of 
lands newly filed on and purchased by immigrants for 
settlement for the year ending on the 30th of June 

2,500,000 acres, or 3,900 
square miles—twice the area of Delaware. That is 
the rate at which this young giant is adding to its 
stature year by year, and still it is denied representa- 
tion. It may be worth while to go back a little and 
trace its astonishing growth. The census of 1860 
showed a population of less than 5,000. Ten years 
later it was 14,181. The period of its development 
had not yet come. But in 1880 the population was 
shown to be 135,177, or an addition of 850 per cent. 
to the population under the previous census. That 
taken in 1885 showed a population of 415,610, a gain 
of more than 200 per cent. in five years. Since that 
time no official enumeration, but 
estimates as to population are made by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, being based upon the pub- 
lic land entries reported by the ten United States 
land officers within the Territory. On this basis the 
population was estimated in 1886 to be 500,000; in 
1887, 568,477; and this year, 640,823. Adding to 
these Indians, Government employes and other in- 
habitants of the numerous Indian and military reser- 
vations, which occupy one-fifth of the entire Territory, 
and the total number of inhabitants approaches closely 
to 700,000. But without these classes the population 
is sufficient to entitle them to four seats in the House 
of Representatives. 

In every department of enterprise the development 
of the Territory continues at so rapid a rate that the 
figures grow old before they can be made public. 
During the last year 716 miles of completed track 
were added to its railway system, making a total 
mileage of 4,207. Only thirteen States in the Union 
have a larger railway mileage. But it is in the 
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agricultural development of the Territory that the 
In 1860 less than 


most astonishing results are seen. 
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1,000 bushels of wheat were raised there, and in 1870 
the crop had mounted only to 170,662 bushels, but in 
1880 it had increased to 2,830,289 bushels, and in 
1885 to 38,166,413 bushels. As to the crop of 1887 
there is a difference of opinion. The statistician of 
the National Department of Agriculture estimates 52,- 
406,000 bushels, while the Territory statistician claims 
62,553,499. Either estimate gives Dakota a much 
larger production of wheat than any State of the 
Union. Something like the same development is seen 
in the corn crop, Which has increased in two years 
from 7,800,593 bushels in 1885 to 24,511,726 bushels 
in 1887—a larger crop than that of Minnesota or 
Michigan. 

But when we turn to consider the resources of the 
Territory that are yet undeveloped, its majestic possi- 
bilities inspire a feeling almost of awe. The vacant 
public lands, subject to entry under the National 
Land laws, exceed 22,000,000 acres, making an area 
about as large as the State of Indiana. Nearly every 
acre of this enormous tract is declared to be as fertile, 
as easily tilled and with as nutritious pasturage as the 
land already settled upon. About 25,000,000 acres 
are contained in Indian reservations. The policy of 
the future will no doubt be to break these up, giving 
members of the tribes allotments in severalty, and 
sharing among them the proceeds of the sale of the 
remainder, thus opening another vast domain to settle- 
ment. The portion of the Territory s-ttled upon and 
under cultivation is only a fraction of that which lies 
awaiting the farmer and the stock-raiser. The mineral 
resources, which are known to be enormous, have 
scarcely been touched. With more railroads and 
sufficient capital their development promises immense 
results. 

The prophecy that Dakota will some day become 
the richest agricultural State in the Union is by no 
means extravagant. Its continued exclusion from the 
family of States is a burlesque upon the American 
system. The bill should pass without delay, and by 
the joint action of both parties, and the undoubted 
desire of a large majority of the people for a division 
of the Territory should be respected.—New York 
Tribune. 
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WHEAT FARMING IN THE JAMES RIVER VALLEY. 


LA Mourkg, D. T., Dec. 22, 1888. 


Having had some experience in raising wheat in 
Dakota and knowing there are sincere inquirers after 
knowledge as to the profits of producing the choicest 
material for the staff of life, I submit the following 
statement for their benefit: 

I came here in the spring of 1885 and bought land 
of the N. P. R. R. Co. in the northern part of La 
Moure County and the western portion of Dickey 
County. The first season I hired 1,900 acres broken 
and backset, the next season 350 acres and the next 
100 acres more. Until this year I have had almost 
all of this land farmed on shares. I paid for 
breaking and backsetting and leased it for one-half 
the grain at the threshing machine. I furnished the 
seed and paid for one-half of the threshing, the renter 
doing all the work. 

The last year I farmed 920 acres in wheat near 
Glover, Dickey County with the following result: 
Received 16,250 bushels wheat from 920 acres which 
I have sold as follows: 

11,530 bushels No. 1 Hard @ $1.15....... $13,259.50 
3,827 bushels No. 1 Northern @ $1.08..... 4,133.16 
884 bushels No. 2 Northern @ $1.00 884.00 


$18,276.66 





Cost of production including seed and hauling 4,278.00 
TR BONNE. okdkdc dcdessiccicsiécicne SER 
Average net profit per acre............ 15.33 


A large share of the land farmed on shares yielded 
as wellas the above. I have had 1,900 acres cropped 
three years, 250 acres two years and 100 acres one 
year, and my profits from farming this land have been 
more than twice the cost of the land, and all improve- 


this land was poorly tilled and did not pay as well as 

if it had been properly farmed. Many of my neigh- 

bors can show better results per acre than I do. 
SAMUEL GLOVER. 





FROM LIVERPOOL TO PUGET SOUND. 


The world has of late years become tolerably well 
informed of the fact that vessels from China and 
Japan can make the trip to Puget Sound much quicker 
than they can to San Francisco, because the Japan 
current and the trade winds make it necessary for 
ships bound from China and Japan for San Francisco 
to come nearly to the straits of Fuca and thence bear 
southward 700 miles down the coast of Washington 
Territory, Oregon and California to San Francisco, 
and in returning they must take the same circuitous 
route; but the world has not yet been taught a more 
important fact in favor of Puget Sound, and that is 
that a vessel bound from Liverpos! to load wheat can 
come into Puget Sound quicker than she could go 
into San Francisco. The reason that this is the case 
is because after the ship rounds Cape Horn she must 
stand far out to sea in order to avail herself of the 
currents and winds that prevail, and as a consequence 
when she is nearly as far north as San Francisco she 
is 1,800 miles west of that city, and as she sails to 
that city she must combat head-winds and perhaps be 
becalmed for weeks, whereas were she to continue 
her course northward she would be facilitated by 
leading currents of air and water to the Straits of 
Fuca. So that while it might appear to be unini- 
tiated that the said straits are 700 miles further than 
San Francisco from Liverpool, they are, in fact, prac- 
tically in navigation nearer than San Francisco. It 
follows that a cargo of wheat goes from Pugeé Sound 
to Liverpool quicker than a cargo can be taken from 
San Francisco to Liverpool. This information is 
given to me by Captain Dexter Whitmore, com- 
mander of the full rigged ship Parker M. Whitmore, 
3,300 tons, that recently loaded at Tacoma, and by 
other experienced navigators, who have until recently 
been freighting wheat from San Francisco, and who 
are not at all biased or prejudiced in making the 
statement. Capt. Whitmore brought in his ship 700 
tons of ballast to hold her steady, and so soon as he 
discharged that replaced it with 200 tons of wheat, to 
serve as ‘“‘stiffening,’? while awaiting his turn at the 
wharf to load. It may not be generally known to 
‘land lubbers” that a ship will capsize if all the 
ballast is discharged unless its place is supplied by 
some loading at once, but such is, nevertheless, the 
case, and not long ago a ship did turn over at Seattle, 
and it was necessary to ‘‘beach”’ her before she could 
be righted. The distance from Cape Flattery to 
Liverpool is 16,000 miles, and from Cape Flattery to 
New York is the same. The wharfage at Tacoma is 
free, but at San Francisco it costs $18 per day while 
loading and discharging regular cargo, and half that 
that rate while idle or discharging ballast. The rate 
from Tacoma to Liverpool is twenty-seven shillings. 
In speaking of the tonnage carried by a vessel, an 
English ton of 2,240 pounds is meant, except in the 
sugar trade, in which the ordinary short ton of 2,000 
pounds is used. As an illustration of the immense 
size of an ordinary sized wheat ship, I will mention 
that the Whitmore is 260 feet long over all, 243 feet 
keel, 11414 feet wide and 28 feet hold. That is, she 
is as long as an ordinary square ina city. She is 
four stories high. The first story is fourteen feet, 
the second eight feet, the third eight feet, all below 
the upper deck; and on the upper deck are built the 
eabins in which are the workshops and quarters of 
officers and crew. She employs twenty-eight men, in- 
cluding officers and crew. The sailors each receive 
$30 per month and board. The actual expense of un- 
loading and loading such a vessel at San Francisco is 
$12,000. This includes wharfage, insurance, steve- 
dores, wages of officers and crew and other expenses. 
At Tacoma the wharfage is free, and the expense of 
such a vessel in port is $3,000 less than at San Fran- 





ments including breaking and backsetting. Much of 





cisco.— Washington Farmer. 
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TRAGIC ACCIDENT, 





Only « pansy blossom! 
Only « hybrid’s wail! 
Only a heart nigh broken! 
Only a sawed-off tail! 

A party of sportsmen from Hillsboro last week 
shot forty Red Willow geese, and one bay mule, al- 
though they were not loaded for mule. The mule’s 
tail was shot off above thebrush. It was in the dusk 
of the evening and the accident was a very natural 
one. A mule’s tail, as it flits dimly across the sunset, 





certain distance between them—about ten rods. When 
Bill saw Mark coming, loaded for bear, he kept out 
of range. Such is life. Thus one by one our friends 
climb over the divide into the sunset and leave us 
moaning on the shore. We do not blame them much 
under such circumstances for climbing. It’s climb or 
die. We do not care to go shooting with this party. 
They are good fellows—nice people—but there is too 
much abandon about their style which bodes you no 
good unless you are inluck. They say this mule 
was mortgaged. If so the mortgagee had better look 





twelve tame ones now at his ranch and has purchased 
a herd of fifty more in Manitoba, which he will bring 
home, greatly, it is said, to the regret of the Dominion 
authorities, who offer him a large advance on the 
amount he paid for them. It would be a gratification 
from a zoological point of view if the buffalo could 
demonstrate his usefulness to a sufficient extent to 
insure his preservation, and it is well that he should 
be given the chance. But it is to be feared that he is 
doomed and must pass away with the red man whose 
meat he particularly was. 
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looks strongly like a wild goose winging its way to 
the mystic lake where it reposes during the night. 
The mule’s name was Jenny and she cried like a child 
when she felt that her latter end had been beheaded. 
Yet she was somewhat Plase and the loss of a little 
tail at her age will not make much difference to her. 
She’s all right. Oneof the party, Mark Kenyon, shot 
a bear in Texas once, and it cost him $150. The 
bear’s name was Bill Simpson and he was an old 
friend of Mark. After this little episode there was a 
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after the tail. A mule is not the same mule after its 
tail is gone. He does not answer the description 
given in the mortgage. The tail has been lost. This 
is all the tail there is left to satisfy the mortgage.— 
Cooperstown (Dak.) Courier. 
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THE LAST BUFFALO. 


Mr. C. J. Jones, of Kansas, evidently believes in 
the buffalo as a domestic animal. He has a herd of 
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TROPICS IN THE NORTH.—ORANGES ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


We have cows that give better milk than buffa 
cows, and beef is far preferable to buffalo meat. 
Civilization has ceased to want even buffalo hides. A 
recent large consignment that had been stored away 
somewhere and forgotten proved a drug on the mar- 
ket. For robes other hides are now preferred. The 
stamp of nationality there is about the animal gives 
him a sentimental interest, but that is a most uncer- 
tain peg to hang the hope of his prolonged existence 
upon in this utilitarian age.—Mont. Live Stock Journal. 
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ADIOS. 


Push me away, dear; let go my hand: 
For I am powerless whilst thou dost hold me! 
Love, I must leave thee—dost understand ? 
How can I go while thy soft arms enfold me? 


Nay, do not plead so with thy wet eyes, 
Filled with sweet agony, wild and unspoken; 
While thy poor bosom flutters with sig&s 


Cruelly wrenched from thy heart well-nigh broken. 


Don’t keep thy mouth, sweet, so close to mine, 
Drinking away both my breath and my power: 
Leave me my strength, dear; all else is thine— 


Thine, though I leave thce, my sunbeam, my flower. 


Here on my breast, dear, once ere we part, 

I hold thee close, in the old, tender fashion, 
Kissing thy lips, love, kissing thy heart, 

Kissing my soul with thy soul’s deepest passion. 


W.E. P. FRENCH. 
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A LONE HUNTER’S DAY DREAM. 
Where the leaves lay thick, and outnumbered 

The grass blades grizzled and dun, 

And the waves washed white in the sun, 
Out of the bleak breeze he slumbered, 

And dreamed once again of that one 
Whose image his thoughts had encumbered, 

As water and leaves by the sun. 


His spirit had flushed ‘neath the glance, 
Had flashed with blue light and with gold, 
* And then had waxed faded and old, 
When she gazed from afar and askance; 
But now shone her white faultless mould 
By his side; and it was but a trance, 
Yet the grim ground forgot to be cold. 


“Had I known of your sorrow,” she said, 

“L had flown to your arms long ago, 

I had crept to this place through the snow— 
Nay, what do I, now you are dead!” 

For she knew not, or seemed not to know, 
As her lily hands lifted his head, 

And her lips and her tears touched his brow 


He sighed—ah! he better had died, 
Than lose her by that sign of life. 
Yet her kiss it clove, like a knife, 

His rest, and he caught her and cried: 
*Dead was I, indeed, dead in strife, 

But you saved me, my beautiful bride!” 
Then woke and took Woe fora wife. 


Hvuaa A. WETMORE. 


Rush Lake, Minn., October, 1888. 
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THE MINER’S RETURN. 


Here alone so pensive sitting 
At the fireside’s warming blaze, 
Thinking of the year that’s flitting, 
With memory struggling through the haze— 


*Home again,”’ it sounds so mournful, 
After years of battling strife, 

And my heart is growing scornful, 
Grieving o'er my misspent life. 


“Yes, home again;"’ and now I'm thinking 
Over all and every charm, 

Happiness and sorrow linking, 
The latter trying to disarm. 


How they watched last night at service, 
When I reached the family seat, 

And my poor brain became so nervous, 
The prayers | could not well repeat. 


How the music thrilled my memory; 
Subdued and soft, then loud it rolled, 

As they sang the Christmas anthem 
Fear and doubt bereft my soul. 


When the pastor spoke his sermon, 
Recalled to them his burdened years— 

The Father's ways he was ever learning, 
And my poor eyes were filled with tears. 


Then while the pastor gave his blessing 
] heard the whispers at my back, 
Some old friend his son addressing 
“’Tis twenty years since he's been back " 


And now this morn I viewed the village, 
The church, the school, the old red mill, 

The same old farws are under tillage, 
The same old elms are standing still. 


I viewed the house with its gable windows, 
Its quaint old chimneys of rock and clay, 

And in the fields last summer's winrows 
Are left to moulder and decay. 


The last but me in the churchyard sleeping— 
They sleep beneath yon granite stone, 

And I, the only watch am keeping, 
I, the wanderer, at last am home. 


J. TREMAINE KEEGAN. 





AN OLD DRIVER’S DEATH. 


In the winter of 1886 I had to leave my ranch on 
Eagle Lake, in the mountains of Klamath County, 
Southern Oregon, for Yreka, Cal. Anyone who has 
wintered in that desolate region knows that the month 
of January is as uncongenial as it possibly can be. 
The snow does not come down in soft flakes, but it 
falls in huge, damp clouds, and suddenly blots from 
sight the entire landscape. The ranch houses, too, 
were half buried in the snow. From the men’s 
houses to the principal ranch house a sort of pathway 
had been cut over the frozen snow to the stables, and 
a road had also been scraped in the supposed direc- 
tion of the gate but as posts had been found, and not 
the gate itself, it was presumed that the gate had 
been walked over, and could also be ridden and 
driven over. 

It was not a cheerful prospect under any considera- 
tion, and less so when a long day’s travel was in 
contemplation. 

“I think,” I said to ‘Old Tom,” the veteran stage 
driver of those parts, ‘‘that we shall have to put off 
our journey till the weather breaks. Those clouds in 
the east look black enough for more snow, and if we 
do have more I don’t believe the blazing on the trees 
will show.” 

‘Just as you say,” replied Tom, as he drew his 
chair closer to the hearth, on which were burning 
several logs of mountain mahogany. ‘‘It is mighty bad 
weather to travel, but I have been through such 
weather before, and, dod gast it, I never lost my way 
nor came to no grief, neither. Never had no trouble 
except that time when that skunk of a Modoc Jim 
fired at me. But, though my fingers were so blamed 
stiff, I pulled my gun and fired and winged him. 
Thank the Lord that he’s under the sod now, or else 
he might be hanging about on the trail now.” 

**Faith, and you have little to thank the Lord for, 
Tom,” said Tule Jack. ‘*Warn’t that sneak-faced 
partner of his, Scarfaced Charley, here some two or 
three days ago asking for ‘Moose, Moose,’ and didn’t 
he ask if Tom wasn’t going to take Alf to Yreka or 
Linkville? I tell you he is after blood.” 

“Oh, there is no harm in Scarfaced Charley,” I 
remarked. ‘‘It is true that he did travel with Modoc 
Jim, but though Jim is his cousin, and these Indians 
hang together like coyotes, I don’t believe that Scar- 
faced Charley had a hand in any of his robberies and 
murders, nor.does he intend to kill Tom for killing 
Jim,” 

*Well,” said Tom, slowly, ‘‘you may think what 
you like, but I don’t believe there is a more murderous 
rascal unhung than that same Scarfaced Charley. 
Now, when you come to think of it, it was this same 
Searfaced Charley that found out what road that 
Dutchman and his family were going to take toward 
Redding, and you know the plaguey Dutchman 
swears that when he turned the bend in the road, just 
where the sunken timber is, who was standing there 
but Modoc Jim, and you know as well as I do that it 
couldn’t have been one man who packed away all the 
stuff that was thrown out to him. Betcher life Sear- 
faced Charley was up one of them there pines when 
Modoe Jim was going through the Dutchman’s wagon. 
And you know that the Dutchman showed a bullet 
hole in the canvas roof of his wagon while the parley 
was going on, which proves that some one must have 
sent that shot from the rear. Scarfaced Charley fired 
that shot, or else I’m an Injun myself.” 

**Well, well,” I replied, ‘-Modoec Jim is dead and 
Searfaced Charley, though an infernal thief and 
scoundrel, will not be attacking us, for he knows that 
if he did and we escaped, this ranch house would be 
closed to him, and he would be shot like a coyote if 
found within shooting distance.” 

With that last remark I walked over to the door, 
and, scrambling up the bank, applied my eye to the 
weather, and concluded that I would get Tom to start. 

I may say that Tom had the mail-carrying contract 
for our part of the country, and, as there was no time 
set for the delivery of letters, he took as long as he 
chose, sometimes not carrying any letters to distant 





post offices for six months; sometimes in summer he 
would get on what is called a ‘‘jamboree” at some 
friendly ranch, and then the mail was never delivered. 
But, with all his many faults and numerous failings, 
Tom was well liked by all. He was a curious creature-- 
a sort of animated wooden machine. 

He was hard and knotty. There was not an ounce 
of spare flesh about him. His face was like his frame, 
hard as nails. He liked whiskey. It was whispered 
of him that he was noted for his gallantries, but 
probably this was only satire. He seldom talked, and 
when he did it was never in a cheerful tone; some- 
times he would sing, and the song was generally a 
line from the songs he had heard, and the tune—well, 
the tune; he never sung the same snatches to the 
same tune twice. For twenty-five years and more 
Tom had been a stage driver—not such a stage driver 
as one sees from some respectable-sized place, but 
Tom’s stage was a buckboard drawn by two under- 
sized ponies. The mail bags lay at his feet and were 
securely tied on. Tom himself looked as bleak as his 
stage, and when he was arrayed in all his winter par- 
aphernalia he could easily have been mistaken for a 
bear. 

‘‘Well, if you are bound to go, go it is,” said Tom, 
as heshook himself together. The boys told him not 
to leave the fire, as they would bring the stage around. 
He opened the mail-bag and a letter was dropped in- 
side, and soon we were seated in the stage. 

It was a miserable journey. Tom drove by instinct. 
We neither of us spoke for several miles, but took 
occasional pulls at the whiskey flasks which we had 
with us. At noon (we had started at 10 A. M.) we 
halted at a friendly farm house, the inmates of which 
expressed great surprise at our boldness, for which 
Tom took all the credit, and cheerfully remarked how 
he had kept up my spirits. As he was speaking the 
grinning face of Scarfaced Charley presented itself at 
the door. 

Tom laid down the glass which he had in his hand, 
and, in a more emphatic than polite manner, asked 
what he was doing here. Scarfaced Charley made 
some insolent mumbling remark after the fashion of 
the Modoc Indians and left the room. 

‘*Now, I suppose if I killed that fellow I should 
get , but I'll be switched if he don’t intend to kill 
one of us.” 

We all laughed at Tom, but Tom was serious, and 
when he took his seat in the wagon he said, casually. 

‘*Wall, L sorter feel that this is my last trip. Scar- 
faced Charley’s after no good. Guess you’d be doing 
a good turn if you’d lock him up fortwo or three days 
—or else kill him.” 

“Look here, Tom,” I said, “if you are going to be 
such an all-fired fool as to think you are going to be 
killed, you had better stay with Dorris and let me go 
alone.” 

“‘T ain’t scared,” he replied: ‘‘but I have been a 
thinking that I shall be on my last trip. Doggone, 
did you see that?” 

‘See what?’ 

“The white rabbit.” 

“T did. What of it?” 

‘‘T saw that white rabbit the day Modoc Jim shot 
at me last winter. Guess ’tain’t a good sign. To- 
morrow’ll be, the day he shot at me—and I killed 
him.” 

“But you killed him, dang it all, man. 
the matter with you?” 

“Tt’s that! It’s that! I tell you when you see aman 
stand up to you and blaze at you, and hear the whiz 
as it takes away a bit of your ear, itan’t nothing: but 
when you draw and snap bang, and the man falls, it 
makes you feel that them as kills will be killed.” 

‘*You did it in self-defence, and you had a perfect 
right. He fired at you, and if you hadn’t he’d have 
killed you any way. Here, take a swigat this bottle.” 

That night we lay in a shanty, which was called, 
by courtesy, a hotel. The hotel was fearfully cold. 
The roof had seams in it, through which we saw the 
cold and seemingly frosty sky, and the way the wind 
now and again sighed through the place makes me 
yet feel chilled. 
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During the night there was a heavy sifow storm, 
and at 6 A. M. it was snowing heavily. We, hew- 
ever, determined to push on so as to reach the springs 
on Rushing Creek that afternoon, where we knew we 
could get splendid shelter for both man and beast. I 
Jooked forward to that place, for the man and woman 
who kept it were civilized; and I remembered how 
pleased I was when I had passed through before to 
see a white tablecloth and a carpet on the floor, which 
luxuries were unheard of in my part of the wilder- 
ness. While thus anticipating the pleasures that 
were to follow, we approached the descent to the 
lover levels, for we had been crawling along the moun- 
tain side. The descent is very steep. It does not 
zigzag, but it is cut clear down the mountain side, and 
it looked this afternoon unsafe even for a sure-footed 
mule as it glistened in the sun like the smooth face of 
a glacier. The snow had ceased falling, for which 
we thanked fortune, and then tumbled out of the 
wagon to prepare for the descent. We could hear the 
roar of the rushing stream in the ravine on the brink 
of which we were standing, and it looked several 
theusand feet below us, so far, indeed, that we could 
not see the water. On the other side of the snow- 
covered path was the mountain. 

The first thing we did after we had stamped some 
animation into our frozen bodies was to lock the 
wheels, so that we could s&de down the path, and 
after that operation we took another pull at our flasks. 

“T think,” said Tom, ‘‘that I shall walk down the 
hill. You can get in and drive. Halloa,” he said 
suddenly, **l am blessed if there has not been an 
Indian on this road to-day. Look! Isn’t this a moc- 
casin mark?” 

‘*More like bear,’”? I grumbled, for I had settled 
myself in the wagon, and his excitement had made 
mejump out. ‘You are a fool,” I said, ‘‘l suppose 
you think you will be shot before we get down to Hot 
Springs.” 

‘*As like as not one of us will,” was his reply. 

We walked on for a few yards, when he came up 
to me and said: 

“Do you know that there is something moving 
level with us along the mountain side?” 

‘*Nonsense, I replied. ‘‘How can there be? There 
is no cover, and we should see a man or a bear if 
there was anything.” 

He muttered something, which I lost, and I turned 
my attention to the horses. About half way down 
the mountain there is a sharp turnin the road. Indeed, 
the turn is at right angles, and it is sosharp that any- 
thing following in the wake is lost to sight for the 
moment. Tom was right behind the wagon and was 
talking to me, when I suddenly lost sight and also 
sound of him. Then I heard the crack of a rifle shot 
and the horses sprang forward on to the edge of the 
cliff. I jumped up and gathered the reins in my hand 
more tightly, and had half managed to throw the 
horses into the road, when there was an answering 
shot. Again the horses reared, and I heard a cry as 
if something wasin pain. The horses plunged again. 
They were mustangs, and their mouths were as hard 
asiron. I hauled at one rein then, for I knew that 
was my only chance. ‘The horse nearest the edge had 
lost his foothold. He gave a snort and then slid 
down into the soft and yielding snow. The other 
horse planted his legs squarely and backed, snorting 
with fear. But the wheels were too near the edge, 
and the weight of the horse, which was actually pen- 
dent, drew the horse and vehicle nearer the edge. 
There was a jumble of harness and a sprawling black 
mass. IL hauled, but I hauled in vain. The wagon 
came nearer to the edge. It fell. I was flung into 
the air, and I remembered nothing more. 

It-was fully a week betore I was myself again. I 
had been found on the rocks. The horses were dead. 
One had to be shot and the other had been killed. 
When I grew sufficiently strong to take an interest in 
my surroundings I asked for Tom. The question was 
evaded. Had he gone to Yreka on horseback, then? 
They did not reply. ‘‘Is he here still loafing for me 
till I get well?” I asked. 

“I guess not,” said the woman, sadly, who kept 





the hostelry, and who had treated me with every care 
while I had been sick. 

‘“*Then what is the matter with him?” I urged. 

“He is dead,” replied the woman, with a sob. 
“Shot right through the heart by that horrid Indian. 
Oh! why will not the Government make these Indians 
keep to their reservation on Klamath Lake? They 
wander all up and down the country, killing our 
cattle and threatening our lives.” And the poor 
woman sobbed, for Tom, the brave stage driver, was 
a favorite with all and everybody, and the first im- 
pulse of my generosity I wished that I, too, had been 
killed, for was it not through my obstinacy that Tom 
had met his death on the banks of Rushing Creek? 





CURIOUS FOODS. 


A species of bat is considered good eating by the 
natives of the islands of the Indian Archipelago, Mal- 
abar, &c.; it is called by naturalists the edible bat, and 
is said to be white, tender, and delicate; but for all 
that it is a hideous beast like a weasel, with a ten- 
inch body, covered with close and shining black hair, 
and with four-feet wings, when stretched to their full 
extent. In some countries the fox is considered a 
delicacy; in the Arctic regions, where fresh meat is 
scarce, when judiciously made into a pie, it is con- 
sidered equal to any rabbit. But strange to say, the 
Esquimaux dogs, which will devour almost anything 
else, will not touch fox. Cats and dogs readily find 
purchasers and consumers in China, where they are 
hung up in the butche’y’ shops, together with bad- 
gers and other oddities of food. They are said to 
taste something like wild boar. In the South Seas, a 
dog is a favorite dish, and a puppy-stew is a royal 
feast in Zanzibar; but it is only fair tosay that where 
dog is eaten, it is especially fattened for the table, 
and fed only on milk and such like cleanly diet. The 
Australian native dog or dingo is eaten by the blacks, 
but by no one else; and a South African will give a 
cow for a good sized mastiff. ‘The American panther 
and the wild cat of Louisiana are said to be excellent 
eating; so is the puma, which is so like veal in flavor 
that one hardly knows the difference. Lion’s flesh, 
too, is almost identical with veal in color, taste and 
texture. Bear’s paws were long a German delicacy; 
and the flesh is held equal or superior to pork, the fat 
being as white as snow. The tongue and hams are 
cured, but the head is accounted worthless, and thrown 
away. The badger tastes like wild boar; the Aus- 
tralian kangaroo is not much inferior to venison, and 
kangaroo-tail soup is better than half the messes 
which pass under the name of ox-tail soup. Hashed 
wallaby is a dish no one need disdain, and there is a 
small species of kangaroo as good as any hare ever 
eooked. An Australian native banquet is an odd 
mixture. Kangaroos and wallabies, opossums and 
flying squirrels, kangaroo-rats, wombats and bandi- 
coots, represent the pieces de resistance; while rats, 
mice, snakes, snails, large white maggots, worms and 
grubs form the little side dishes and most favored en- 
trees. A nice fat marmot is a treat—why not? They 
are pure feeders. The musk-rat of Martinique is eaten, 
though indescribably loathsome to a European; but 
the sleek rats of the sugar-cane plantations make one 
of the most delicate fricassees imaginable—so tender, 
plump, cleanly and luscious are they. The Chinese 
are in a rat paradise in California, where the rats are 
enormously large, highly flavored and very abundant; 
rat-soup being considered by all right-minded Celes- 
tials to beat hollow ox-tail or gravy soup. The In- 
dians eat the beaver, which is said to be like pork; 
and porcupine is a prime favorite with the Dutch and 
Hottentots of the Cape, and with the Hudson’s Bay 
trappers, and indeed, with the inhabitants of all the 
countries where the creature is found; the flesh being 
good and delicate, and, moreover, accounted exceed- 


ingly nutritious. Elephants’ feet pickled in strong 
toddy, vinegar and cayenne pepper, are considered in 
Ceylon an Apician luxury. The trunk is said to re- 
semble buffalo’s hump. Hippopotamus fat is con- 
sidered a treat; when salted, it is thought superior to 
our best breakfast bacon; and the flesh is both palat- 
able and nutritious, the fat being used for all the or- 
dinary uses of butter. 





THE GREAT CITY. 





The place where the great city stands is not the placeof 
stretched wharves, docks, manufactures, deposits of 
produce, 

Nor the place of ceaseless salutes of new-comers, or the 
anchor-lifters of the departing, 

Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings, or 
shops selling goods from the rest of the earth, 

Nor the place of the Jibraries and schools, nor the place 
where money is plentiest, 

Nor the place of the most numerous population. 


Where the city stands with the brawniest breed of ora- 
tors or bards; 

Where the city stands that is beloved by these, and loves 
them in return, and understands them; 

Where no monuments exiat to heroes but but in the com- 
mon words and deeds; 

Where thrift is in its place, and produce is in its place; 

Where the men and women think lightly of the laws; 

Where the slave ceases, and the master of slaves ceases; 

Where thy populace rise at once against the never-ending 
audacity of elected persons; 

Where fierce men and women pour forth, as the sea to 
the whistle of death pours its sweeping and unripped 
waves; 

Where the city of the faithfullest friends stands; 

Where the city of the cleanliest of the sexes stands; 

Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands; 

Where the city of the best bodied mothers stands, 

There the great city stands. WaLt WHITMAN. 
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BRONCHO BILL FROM PIZEN SPIDER. 








BY WILL VISSCHER. 





Well, yes, I'm from Wyoming— 
Ain’t ’shamed to say so, nuther— 

An’ I'd ruther be frum that place 
Ez almos’ any other. 


The sun shines thar the brightest, 
An’ stays the hull year ’round, 

An’ the climate is the healthiest 
That ever has been {ound. 


‘he women vote at ’lections, 
An’ nice about it, too, 

An’ they’ve got a better right ter vote 
Ez any dude like you. 


I’m a-statin’ that a woman 
Ez has had a half a chance 
Allus makes ez good a citizen 

Ez camps around the ranch. 


An’ when I make a statement, 
An’ know it to be squar’, 

’Tain’t safe to go to doubtin’ it, 
Out here er anywhar. 


We've got the broadest set er men 
Upon the bloomin’ earth, 

An’ manhood’s what we measure by, 
An’ not ther blood an’ birth. 


It’s Broncho Bill er talkin’, 
An’ I backin’ all I say; 
I hail from Pizen Spider, 
An’ a-howlin’ all the way. 
TO TELL THE AGE OF A HORSE. 
To tell the age of any horse, 
Inspect the lower jaw, of course: 
The sixth front tooth the tale will tell, 
And every doubt and fear dispel. 


Two middle “‘nippers’”’ you behold 
Before the colt is two weeks old. 

Before eight weeks two more will come; 
Eight months the corners cut the gum. 








The outside groovers will disappear 
From middle two in just one year, 
In two years from the second pair; 
In three the corners too, are bare. 


At two the middle “nippers” drop, 

At three the second pair can't stop. 
When four years old the third pair goes; 
At five a full new set he shows. 


The deep black spots wil! pass from view 
At six years from the middle two. 

The second pair at seven years; 

At eight the spot each ‘corner”’ clears. 


From middle “nippers” upper jaw 

At nine the black spots will withdraw, 
The second pair at ten are white; 
Eleven finds the *‘corners’’ light. 


As time goes on, the horsemen know, 
The oval teeth three-sided grow; 
They longer get, project before 
Till twenty, when we know no more. 
—Toronto Truth, 
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Taras Bulba, by the Russi 
is best known in this country by h d Souls,” 


has been translated by Jeremiah Curtin. 


fame in his own country is 
realm of fiction by Tolstoi and Turgenieff. 
torical period dwelt upon in the story is that covered 
by the contest between the Cossacks and the Poles. 
and character. 


John B. Alden, 


It affords vivid pictures of life 


by mail 50 cents. Address New 


York. 


lee and Shepard, Boston, have just published in 
quarto edition of 


Not Ring To- 


wings and engravings 


the German language, 
Rosa Hartwick Thorpe’s Curfew Must 
Night, amply illustrated, the dr 
having been made under tl 
T. Andrew. ‘The poem is 


but has never before been pub- 


It loses little 


supervision of George 
known wherever the English 
language is spoken, 
lished in an illustrated German edit 
in its rendering into the language which of all foreign 


tongues can best reproduce the ‘'s of English 
For sale by St. Paul 


Co.; price $1.50. 


poetry. id Stationery 


An entertaining and instructive book, both for 


boys in their teens and for older readers, is T. W. 
avellers and Outlaws, a series of 


Ame! 


easing narra 


Higginson’s T 
in Col. 


ican history written 


striking episodes in 
Higginson’s easy and » tive style. The 
titles of the articles are—*'The 

tains,” “A Revolutionary 
back,” “‘A New England Va 
of Jamaica,” ‘‘The Maroons of Surinam,” 
Defeat,” ‘“‘Denmark Vessey,” and ‘‘Nat 
soston, Lee & Shepard; St. Paul Look 


Congressman on Horse- 
“The Marcons 


‘Gabriel's 


abond,” 


‘Turner’s In- 
surrection.”’ 
and Stationery Co.: price $1. 
The successful essayist is almost as rare as the suc- 


cessful poet. ‘The art of essay writing, 


writing sonnets, is scmething 


This diffleult field is 
courageously entered by Harold Van Santvoord, ina 


Half-Holidays 


general work of literature. 


volume entitled Elysian Dreams 
and Sober Realities. 
for pertinent anecdotes and a keen sense of humor, 
and besides a faculty of making himself entertaining, 
he knows whien to stop, which 
his theme to at- 


Alden, 


good qualities, and never spins out 
tenuated weariness. Published by John B. 


New York; price by mail 60 cents, 
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The purpose of the pretty little scarlet and black 


bound volume entitled Readings from the Waverley 
Novels which Albert F. Blaisdell has edited for home 
students who have yet to make acquaintance with 
Walter Scott. 
school reading. It opens 
Scott and an account of the Waverley Novels. 
‘he Heart of Mid-Lothian,” 
‘The Abbott,” ‘*Kenil- 


The book is specially adapted for 


with a short biography of 
Then 
follow extracts from the * 
“The Talisman,” 
worth,” and ‘*Old Mortality.” 
is briefly told in a few introductory 
ee & Shepard; St. Pau! Book and 


price 


‘*lvanhoe,”’ 
these novels 
pages. Boston, I 
Stationery Co : 75 cents. 
Biding his Time, by 


book and is one of the author’s ‘ 


J. T. Trowbridge, is a boy’s 


Start in Life” series. 


It tells of the adventures of an Ohio boy who went to | 


Massachusetts on the invitation of an uncle to take 
care of the old inherit his The 
uncle proves to be a terrible miser and almost a luna- 
tic and the boy has some startling experiences and no 


man and fortune. 








who | 
The author’s | 


only surpassed in the |} 
The his- | 


Price | 





Old Salem Sea Cap- | 


| Stationery Co.; price 


‘ _| a readable 
like that of | 


quite apart from the | ,, . . ir 
: } | General at Rio de Janeiro and was formerly Minister 


| to Sweden. Theobject Gen. Andrews kept in view in 


The author has a good memory 


is not the least of his | 


The story of each of 


end of trouble, through all of which his brave, honest 
heart takes him without harm. Finally the miser 
dies from eating too many chestnuts from his own 
trees in his mean desire to save the price of food and 
his money is found in the shape of bank notes hidden 
in his hollow cane. Published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston and for sale by St. Paul Book and Stationery 
Co.; price $1. 


Mrs. Susan E. Wallace, the wife of the author of 
‘Ben Hur,” has just published a volume that will par- 
ticularly interest all readers of the General’s famous 
book. The Repose in Egypt: A Medley, is one of 
the delightful books of travel that has come 
from the press in many a day. It is something more 
than the record of a journey—‘‘A Medley” is the just 
characterization. You are for a time at home in the 
Orient with the poet and the story-teller; you enjoy 
something more than the novelty of new scenes and 
rare adventures. You visit in part the lands where 
“Ben Hur” lived. In short yousee the Orient through 
the a brilliant, keen-witted, sympathetic 
American woman. Numerous illustrations, some of 
them very fine, add to the beauty and interest of the 
volume. Cloth $1.00. John B. Alden, publisher, N. Y. 


most 


eyes of 


If the reader wants to know something of the life, 
genius and writings of Jane Austen, the foremost 
English novelist of the early part of this century, a 
neat volume of 363 pages, compiled by Oscar Fay 
Adams and published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, will 


| exactly meet his wishes. It is entitled Chapters from 


Jane Austen, and besides a number of short articles on 
her life, her novels and her characters, it contains long 
extracts from her best-known books—‘‘Pride and 
Prejudice,” ‘‘Sense and Sensibility,’ ‘‘Northanger 
Abbey,” ‘‘Mansfield Park,” ‘‘Emma,” and ‘*Persua- 
sion.” The editor thinks that the student of literature 
needs no introduction to Miss Austen, but that to the 
general reader hers is not a familiar name, or if 
familiar, itis only asa name. He is right. His book 
will not bring her novels again into fashion, but it 
well serve admirabiy to give to the general reader an 
adequate idea of the genius of a woman who was ad- 


| mired by the whole English reading world, when the 


nineteenth century was young. St. Paul Book and 


75 cents. 


Brazil, its Condition and Resources, is the title of 
and instructive book by Gen. C. C. 
Andrews, of St. Paul, who was for three years Consul 


writing this work was to answer such questions as an 
intelligent American would be likely to ask concern- 
ing Brazil, and for this task he was well-equipped, 
both by the advantages given him by his official posi- 
tion and by his previous experience and observation 
of life in the United States and in Europe, He is 


| careful, impartial and observing, is not at all dazzled 
| by the glamour of the tropics, but is always cool- 
| headed and practical. 
| climate, public instruction, literature, local adminis- 


He writes of coffee-culture, 


tration, the imperial government and family, the rail- 
roads, agriculture and stock-raising, life and manners 


and school use, is to serve asan introduction to young | and other topics, with the ease and confidence of one 


who has conscientiously gathered his facts before put- 
ting pen to paper. The book ranks far above the com- 


| mon run of sketches of travel, thrown out from the 


presses of Eastern publishers to a rather indifferent 
public, and written by smart Americans who, after 
a quick trip through a foreign country, think they 
know all about it. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 
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Tue West expects more intelligent and sympathetic 
treatment from the new administration at Washing- 
ton than it has received during the past four years. 
It wants a revision of the land laws and a liberal 
interpretation of them in the interests of settlers. 
And it wants the Government to quit disturbing land 
titles by questioning the validity of railroad grants 
which it has no legal power to restore to the public 
domain. 





SOMEDAY. 


When the purple shadows hover 
In the twilight gray and still, 

And the wing of night is resting 
Softly on the distant hill; 

When the bells of sunset chiming, 
Echo with eternul calm, 

Like the lust grund chords harmonious 
Of life’s closing evening psalm; 


When the bush of sleeping myriads 
Khythms with the sound of spheres, 
And the tread of passing moments 
Marks the end of weary years; 
When the solemn tide is ebbing 
Softly from the rocky shore, 
And the ships go out of harbor 
To come back again no more; 


T shall, also, weigh life’s anchor; 
I, too, drift upon the tide. 
Someday you shall say to others 
“Tt was yesternight she died.” 
Someday I shall know the resting 
The prophetic angels tell, 
And the joy of Heavenly greeting; 
Someday it will all be well. 
MAUDE MEREDITA. 
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ABOUT NEW ROCKFORD. - 


New Rockford, in tee Upper James River Valley, 
North Dakota, was platted in 1883 by a syndicate 
composed of the Northern Pacific Railway, M. H.Dun- 
nell, now Congressman elect from the first Minnesota 
district, and local capitalists. Im 1884 there was a 
sharp contest between the town and Carrington for 
county seat of Foster County resulting in complica- 
tions which took the matter to the courts. It was 
finally adjusted by the division of the county, creating 
Eddy County, from the northern half with New Rock- 
ford as the capital. From that time its growth and 
that of the county has been rapid. The indemnity 
limit of the Northern Pacific only touches the south- 
ern line of Eddy County consequently each section is 
available for settlement. The population of the coun- 
ty is something over 2,000 and increasing by steady 
immigration. The Jamestown and Northern Railroad, 
with its terminus at Minnewaukan, passes through 
the place. Other lines are looked for, the survey 
of the Minnesota and Dakota having been made last 
fall. : 

Aside from the regular merchandising lines the 
principal business houses are: Northern Pacific Eleva- 
tor, Northern Dakota Elevator, Christian & Co.’s 
Elevator; New Rockford Roller Mills, capacity seventy- 
five barrels a day; New Rockford Creamery, built and 
equipped this summer at a cost of $4,000; two hotels, 
one boarding house, two weekly newspapers and two 
churches— Congregational and Baptist. ‘The country 
for thirty miles east and west, twenty miles north and 
ten miles south is tributary to the town commercially, 
making its volume of business large. 

The settlement of Tiffany in the eastern part of the 
county consists of 100 New York families. Their 
farms are under a high state of cultivation, the crops 
being marketed at New Rockford. Last year it is 
said 500,000 bushels of wheat were shipped from the 
station and the report for this year would have been 
double the same save for the August frost which, 
contrary to all precedent, so disastrously visited this 
section. Notwithstanding this calamity the people 
are in no wise disheartened, but are making prepara- 
tions for the coming year, strong in the belief that 
what has happened once and only once, is not likely 
to happen again. This belief is based upon the fact 
that spring was so unusually late and the maturing of 
grain retarded by the unusual cold moist weather. 

E. O. C. 
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AN inventive genius at Pocahontas, Ind., grinds 
cornstalks and coarse prairie grass together and 
moistens them with water. When this compound has 
been reduced to pulp he presses it into blocks twelve 
inches long and four inches thick. When these are 
thoroughly dried they burn readily, and it is claimed 
give more heat than the same amount of soft coal. 
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CLIMATE CURE IN MINNESOTA. 


Twenty or thirty years ago, when settlement in 
Minnesota was new, the young State was widely 
known throughout the East as a health resort for peo- 
ple affected with throat and lung complaints. Many 
consumptives came here on the recommendation of 
their physicians as the last chance of escape from the 
clutches of the dread disease. Most of these people 
are here now—middle-aged or elderly men and 
women, in robust health; talk with them and they 
will tell you that Minnesota air saved their lives. 
Numbers of our leading successful business men in 
the Twin Cities and in the smaller cities and towns 
throughout the State belong to this class. If they had 
remained in their old homes, in the damp, variable 
climate of the East, they would have been under the 
sod long ago; but here they have recovered health 
and are living out the full measure of human life. 

After the war less and less was heard in the East of 
Minnesota as a locality for climate cure. The doctors 
began to send their patients to Florida and other 
warm climates. Later came the Colorado movement, 
which did not last long, and still later the California 
craze. Winter foliage and flowers, and the languid, 
soft air of the South, were peculiarly attractive to 
people from the snow bound regions of the North. 
The progress of consumption is no doubt delayed by 
winters in warm latitudes and there may be a few 
positive cures affected, but the record of Florida and 
California in this regard does not compare with that 
of Minnesota. Instances of entire recovery can be 
found here by the hundred and thousand. We do 
not mean that astonishing cures were affected of in- 
valids who came to Minnesota to stay a few months 
and then returned to the unfavorable conditions of 
their old homes. The cases we refer to are those of 
men and women who remained and became per- 
manent residents. The beneficial influences of our 
favorable climate were prolonged without interruption 
until the seeds of disease were eradicated. 

Minnesota is not a health resort, like Florida or 
Southern California, for invalids who expect to sit 
idly on hotel piazzas and hear other invalids discuss 
their symptoms. People who come here in the early 
stages of lung complaints should come prepared to 
stay and to take up the business of life here anew. 
Let them go to work and forget their complaints and 
their complaints will soon forget them. But Minne- 
sota is no longer a new State, we may be told; are 





there opportunities for new settlers to get established 
in business or professional pursuits or upon the land? 
Certainly—no end of opportunities. More than half 
the fertile land in the State is still untilled. Cities 
and towns are growing fast. Come and look the 
ground over and make up your mind where you want 
to live and the way to make a living will not be hard 
to discover. 

Another question will no doubt be asked—why is 
consumption curable in Minnesota? The answer is, 
because of the cold, dry winters, without the spells 
of rain, slush and damp snow, which characterize the 
seaboard climate and that of the middle belt of coun- 
try in the interior. Because, too, of the quick transi- 
tion from winter to summer, and the long, sunny 
autumns, almost rainless until the time of snowfall 
and sharp, cold weather. The lungs are not irritated 
by raw, damp air and by sudden, chilling changes of 
temperature. Perhaps the great pine forests, which 
cover the northern and eastern portions of the State 
aid in giving the air its remedial quality. 
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A TARDY DECISION. 


It is now over two years since the late Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office at Washington, the eccen- 
tric, visionary and perverse demagogue, Andrew 
Jackson Sparks, attempted to upset titles to railroad 
indemnity lands in the Northern Pacific belt in Min- 
nesota and Dakota, by reversing the decisions of his 
predecessors and superiors for twelve years and hold- 
ing that there was no second indemnity belt created 
by Congress and that the railroad company could not 
take lands in one State or Territory in lieu of those 
lost by settlement in another. ‘The Interior Depart- 
ment backed up Sparks and a land-stealing crusade 
followed. Railroad lands that had been sold and were 
specially desirable because of the neighborhood of 
towns and transportation facilities were filed on by 
squatters in spite of the protests of the owners. ‘The 
railroad company appealed to the Attorney General 
for a decision on the law. In Minnesota certain set- 
tlers whose land squatters were attempting to steal, 
brought a case into the State court before Judge 
Sleeper and obtained a vigorous and luminous de- 
cision in favor of the railroad’s title and their own as 
purchasers from the company. 

In Washington it was understood long ago that the 
Attorney General had written his decision, but that 
it was to be with held for political reasons until after 
the Presidential election. Not until late in November 
was the decision made public, although dated on the 
17th of January last. It was squarely in favor of the 
railroad company on both the points at issue, as in- 
deed, it had to be, for the law is plain, and all pre- 
vious judicial and departmental decisions, excepting 
only that of Sparks, were in accord, and Attorney 
General Garland, being a lawyer and the head of the 
legal department of the Government, could not stul- 
tify himself. Fortunately his decision is so clear and 
full that there will be no further opportunity to raise 
a question as to the title to indemnity lands. Con- 
gress intended, Mr. Garland says, to further aid and 
encourage the construction of the Northern Pacific by 
setting apart a second indemnity belt in Minnesota 
within which lands might be selected to make up for 
deficiencies in the original place limits which could 
not be made up in the first indemnity belt. Andon 
the other point he holds that the grant was intended 
to be continuous, taking no account in its provisions 
for indemnity selections of State or Territorial 
boundaries. 

The Attorney General has done himself credit in 
this decision, made as it was under adverse political 
pressure from his cabinet associates. It is a pity he 
could not have promulgated it last January when he 
wrote it. Politics have had altogether too much to do 
with pubiic land administration during the’ past four 
years. Now we seem to have reached the end of the 
era of clouded titles, arbitrary rulings, defiance of law 
and general harassing of settlers. Mr. Garland, be- 
fore his party goes out of power, has the courage to 
make a positive departure in the direction of justice 
and equity. 








MONTANA AS A STATE. 

Montana is eager to enter the Union. Her people 
are unanimous on this question. They have been 
agitating the subject for a long time and two years 
ago went to the expense of holding a constitutional 
convention, with the idea that they then had a chance 
of being admitted in a sort of omnibus bill with Da- 
kota, Washington and New Mexico. They are abund- 
antly able to assume the burdens of State government. 
Probably there 1s more wealth per capita of population 
in Montana than in any of the States. Every year 
over twenty-five millions of dollars in gold, silver and 
copper are dug out of the ground in Montana. Be- 
sides, the vast natural pastures are great sources of 
wealth and fortunes have been made and are now 
being made in raising cattle, horses and sheep. The 
farming population is noticeably well-off. In short 
there are no poor people in the Territory, in the East- 
ern sense of the term. Wages are good and employ- 
ment plentiful and if a man begins in Montana with 
nothing he soon gets a ranch or a business of some 
sort of his own, if he is at all industrious and thrifty. 

Montana has now about 2,000 miles of railroads. 
lier capital city of Helena is an independent trade 
and financial metropolis, with banks fairly bursting 
with deposits, with daily newspapers, water works, 
gas, electric light, telephone service, schools, com- 
mercial colleges, benevolent institutions, a street rail- 
road, a motor line, two trunk railroads with numer- 
ous branches, smelting works, big hotels and a Gov- 
ernment assay office. Butte is the greatest mining 
town in the world, in the amount of its product of 
metals and in its population and business activity. 
Anaconda is the most important copper-making town 
in the world. Great Falls has the greatest water- 
power in the world. Bozeman can show the finest 
stretch of irrigated agricultural valleys in the West. 
There are a score of other towns of importance as 
centers of trade with mines, farms and cattle ranges. 

Montana has a superb climate for bringing out the 
best that is in a man, taking the germs of old com- 
plaints from his system, and making him energetic 
and confident. it is a good country to migrate to. 
Subscribe for Tok NortHWEST MAGAZINE and you 
will learn a good deal about its advantages during the 
next year. 

ED LSE een ae ae 

THe Northern Pacific Railroad Company has re- 
cently purchased fourteen ten-wheel passenger loco- 
motives, weighing 105,000 pounds each, with cylinders 
nineteen inches in diameter and twenty-four-inch 
stroke; thirteen consolidation locomotive engines, of 
seventy-five tons weight each and twenty-three mogul 
engines weighing 100,000 pounds each. These en- 
gines are an important and much needed reinforce- 
ment of the motive power of the road. 


Ir would be a serious mistake for West Superior to 
incorporate as a city separate from Old Superior. The 
city of the near future will cover all the territory now 
occupied by both places. Then how absurd and 
awkward it will be to have a dividing line running 
through well built districts, with a mayor and council 
on each side of the line to juarrel about common in- 
terests in sewerage, fire protection, ete. Better hold 
together. Present local jealousies will soon die out 
under the harmonizing influences of prosperity and 
rapid growth. 
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Pustic sentiment in Dakota is now unanimous in 
favor of making two States out of the Territory, and 
recent caucus action at Washington shows that both 
parties in Congress are preparing torespect the popu- 
lar will. It looks now as if South Dakota would be 
admitted this winter and an enabling act passed for 
North Dakota. Each section is determined to hold 
on to the good old name of Dakota, so there is noth- 
ing to do but to adopt the prefixes of North and South. 
Bismarck will undoubtedly remain the capital of 
North Dakota, and in South Dakota there will be a 
lively struggle for capitoline honors between Huron, 
Mitchell, Pierre and half a dozen smaller towns, 
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Wisconsin. 

HAs Superior had a good season? Listen to us while we 
tell you that the coal, wheat and lumber trade of the 
place for the season amounted to over 89,000,000 —Superior 
Inter-Ocean. 


A CONTRACT was made last month by the Eastern Ruail- 
way Company for the building of the largest receiving 
coal dock in America, to be located at West Superior 
The new structure is to be built upon a tract of land 800 
by 2,000 feet, fronting on the St. Louis River, and when 
completed will give 8,700 feet of dock frontage for un- 
loading purposes. The center of the dock will be divided 
by aslip 100 feet wide running the entire depth of the 
structure, giving interior unloading facilities. Through 
each arm of the docks three separate railway tracks will 
run, which will center in the large terminal yards of the 
Eastern Company. The new structure will be able to hold 
nearly a million and a half tons of coal at once. 


Minnesota. 
° 


SEVENTEEN miles of the Duluth, Red Wing & South- 
western Railroad, from Red Wing to Zumbrota. have been 
completed, and trains are now running. Construction 
will be resumed in the spring. The ultimate terminal 
points of this road are Duluth and Sioux City. 

Tae Minneapolis flour production for 1888 aggregates 
7,130,135 barrels as compared with 6,574 9000 for last year, 
an increase of 555,235 barrels, and the value of the product 
is $35,649,371, as against $27,811,827 for 1887, an increase of 
nearly 88,000,000. This showing is certainly more than 
gratifying, especially in view of the fact that the mills 
during the early part of the season were impeded in their 
operations by an insufficient flow of water in the river. 
in spite of such difficulties the output is greater than 
that of last year by more than balfa million barrels.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


Tas indications are that more lumber was made in 

Minneapolis during the past year than at any point in the 
country, with the possible exception of Muskegon and 
Menominee. The cut of the Minneapolis mills was ap- 
proximately %3%,000,000 feet. The cutof the Eau Claire 
mills was 188,000,000 feet; another 48,000,000 was made at 
the big mill at Chippewa Falls, 
and Knapp, Stout & Co at their 
various mills on the Red Cedar 
cut not to exceed 70,000,000. This 
makes an aggregate of 306,000,000 
for the Chippewa Valley. The 
La Crosse mills turned out 215,- 
465,000 feet, and the St. Croix 
Valley 177,000,000. The cut inthe 
Wisconsin Valley was some- 
where in the neighborhood of 
250,000 000, including Wausau, 
Merrill and Stevens Point. Mus- 
kegon and Menominee, Mich., 
are to be heard from yet, with 
the probabilities that their cut 
will not very much if any ex- 
ceed that made by the Minnea- 
polis mills -Minneapolis Lumber- 
man. 


Dakota. 


MERCHANTS Of James- 
town say business is a 
good deal better than 
for three years past. 
Dollar wheat is the 
talisman that makes 
the gloom on a farmer's 
face turn into wide 
grins of eatisfac- 
tion. Add to this 
the prospect of 
statehood for N. 
Dakota, all by her- 
self to be a State, 
the prospect for a 
return of sub- 
stantial prosper- 
ity was never so 
bright. It has 
come upon the 
people like a burst 











Tue Dickinson farm presents the appearance of a typ- 
ical Dakota farm, as a visit to the place will show. Gra- 
naries full of the best hard wheat and oats, stacks of 
millet, bay and straw, horses and cattle sleek and fat, 
machinery stored under cover for winter and everything 
bearing an air of good mansgement and prosperity, 
forces one tv the conclusion that Dakota is good enough 
for any one with enterprise.—Dickinsun Press 


Taat Dickinson and the Black Hills will be connected 
by a railroad is aimogt an assured fact and the work of 
grading is to commence next spring. The line passing 
through New England City and striking the survey of the 
Mandan and Black Hills road at a point ten miles south 
of the latter place follows it to the Black Hills. The route 
is the shortest, most feasible and passes through the best 
farming and grazing country west of the river. It passes 
through the coal fields and by starting from this p int 
the whole line may be built without much heavy grading. 
—Dickinson Press 


Pakries from Montana are feeding 5,000 Montana sheep 
at Fargo this winter. There is plenty of hay in the valley 
and an abundance of mill feed, not to speak of the low 
grade wheat, much of which is only fit forfeed There is 
a decided tendency to stock throughout Dakota, and no 
matter how favorable the seasons may be, Dakota will 
never again devote so much attention to wheat. Only a 
few years ago Minnesota gave more attention to wheat 
than any other preduct. Now its dairy products are 
worth more than its wheat. The man who has a home- 
stead claim and ten cows is better off than the man with 
640 avres devoted exclusively to wheat. 


Montana. 


HeLena, Butte, Anaconda and Great Falls. Such 1s the 
numerical order of the Montana cities that cast the great- 
est number of votes at the recent election. In counties 
the order is Lewis and Clark, Silver Bow, Deer Lodge and 
Casciade. 


DIVIDENDS amounting to $3,100,000 have been paid by 
nine mining companies of Montana for the first eleven 
months of the year. This is one-fourth of all the divi- 
dends deciared by mines of the United States and Mexicu 
for the same period and surpasses all previous records 
fur one year 


FiFTY THOUSAND New Mexico steers will be sent north 
next season to be matured upon the luxuriant grasses of 
Montana and British America. Necessity compels in this 
instance. Our ranges must be relieved, and the north- 
ern outlet seems to be the most favorable at 
present.—Las Vegas Stock Grower. 

Tak long strings of heavy laden freight 
teams leaving this point daily, distributing 
machinery, goods and merchandise throughout 
the county and the eastern interior sections 











beyond give definite indication of the rapidly increasing 
general business of Townsend, some mentioning it as an 
hundred per cent increase over that of one year ago.— 
Townsend Tranchant. 


GOLD IN HELENA StTR&EETS.—The discovery of a rich 
gold vein in the streets of Helena suggests the brightest 
of visions as to the possibilities of this city and Territory. 
Where else in the universe can a man have a gold mine 
in his back yard? Talk about the value of Southern 
California town lots pales into insignificance in compari- 
son with the wealth of Helena real estate’ And, by the 
way it all comes by the go-aheaditiveness of the city of 
Helena, for without the splendid undertaking of furnish- 
ing the city with acomplete sewerage system the find 
might never have been made.—Helena Independent. 

THE copper production of Butte this year will crowd 
120,000,000 pounds, and yet there is not a copper mine in 
the district that is developed below the 1,000-foot station. 
Indeed, only one of them is opened to that depth and 
that has enough ore in sight to last for the next ten 
years In thecourse of a few years the Calumet & Hecla, 
Osceola, Tamarack and other properties in the lake re- 
gion will be mere prospect holes compared to the Ana- 
conda, Mountain View, Parrot and Chamber syndicate 
properties. Michigan bas already given up the fight and 
is content to take second place in the table of production 
this year.—Inter Mountain. 

LIVINGSTON GOING AHEAD.—A brief summary of the 
work accomplished during the summer of 1888 and of the 
business done by our merchants shows that this season 
has been one of the most important epochs in the bistory 
of the town since its foundation. Times have not been 
apparently so flush asin the early days when forty or 
fifty saloons did a good business here and a lot of foot- 
loose men were on our streets making a great noise but 
investing in little besides whisky. But instead, we bave 
our streets crowded with men, allof whom are working 
for good wages, and many of whom are owners of snug 
dwellings within our city limits. Over a hundred dwell- 
ing houses have been built during the past season, and 
we doubt whether there are any towns in the Territory 
outside of Helena or the great mining camps that can 
make a better showing than this. Many of the dwellings 
are handsome residences costing between $2,000 and $3,000 
each and which would beacredit to any community.— 
Livingston Enterprise. 


Idaho, 
Tae N. P. Company are pushing work with great en- 
ergy between Wallace and Mullan 
Over 5,000 men are now employed 
and both towns presenta very lively 
appearance. The workshops form- 
erly at the Mission have all been 
removed to Wallace. 


THE annual report of Gov. Steven- 
son, of Idaho, places the population 
of that Territory at 105,260 and 
makes a good showing for progress 
in wealth and industry. Two chief 
features in the recent growth of 


























of sunlight after . ——— —— 
days of darkness. 








THE LUCLID, THE NEW BUSINESS, FAMILY AND SUMMER RESORT HOTEL AT SUPERIOR, WIS., ERECTED BY CATLIN & BUTLER. 
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Idaho are the settlement of the farming country adjacent 
to Washington in the northern part of the Territory and 
the steady development of mining in the Coeur d’Alene 
Country. 


Tue Lewiston Teller is authority for the statement that 
a new road is projected with Lewiston as the western 
terminus and Camas Prairie the eastern terminal. It will 
be a part of the Northern Pacific system and it is ex- 
pected that it will be built before the Spokane & Palouse 
extension from Brennen’s Station. The Northern Pacific 
will furnish partof the funds and the balance will be 
private capital. 

AN Idaho correspondent in Farm and Fireside says: 
Camas Prairie contains about 800 square miles of fine, 
rolling prairie lands, watered by numerous springs and 
five smail streams. It is surrounded by timber-covered 
mountains. Salmon River is on the north and Clear- 
water on the south. Itis one of the finest agricultural 
and horticultural spotson the globe. We are exempt 
from blizzards and cyclones. We have sufficient rain to 
grow grains and vegetables to perfection without irriga- 
tion. We are also exempt from such pests as snakes. 
tarantulas, centipedes. ticks, fleas, chinch-bugs, etc 
There is still considerable unoccupied Gove: nment land. 
The mountainsare rich in minerals. and are being rapidly 
developed. Claims can be bought for from % to $10 per 
acre. Cows are worth from $25 to 0. Horses range in 
price from $15 to $159. Farm labor ranges from $25 to #40 
per month 

A New Cazur D'ALENE Town.—The Sun man visited 
Mullan a week ago to-day and found the town ina state 
of activity bordering on a boom. There were lots of 
strangers in the place. the two hotels—both two stories— 
were overcrowded and it was almost impossible to find a 
place to rest, sleep or nourishment. ‘rhe saw and ham- 
mer were heard on all sides, and busy men were rushing 
hither and thither as if they had something imp: rtant to 
do. Alltbis hubbub is occasioned by the realization of the 
dream of the early settlers of Mullan. The railroad, 
promised a year ago, will enter the town about March, 
and by that time the Hunter concentrator, now in pro- 
gress of construction, will be ready to reduce all the way 
from 250 to 300 tons of crude ore per day, while a little 
later on the Moning mine owner will erect a mill to grind 
up about 100 tonsof ore perday. There are besides a 
score of other mines under a fair state of development, 
all of Which strengthen the belief of the inhabitants that 
Mullan is the coming metropolis of the Coeur d'Alene. 
The town is admirably situated in the gentle sloping val- 
ley of the upper South Fork, where there is plenty of 
sunshine, lots of fuel and pure water, wide streets and 
ample room to spread. Already the site is coverod with 
many buildings and cabins, and new houses are going up 
as fast as lumber can be secured.—Murray Sun. 


Oregon. 


PROFITS OF FRUIT GROWING.—It is a remarkable fact 
that while the profit of fruit-growing is equal in Oregon 
to what is claimed for California, yet lands that are 
similar toand adjoining orchards that are paying #200 
an acre of annual income above all expenses can be 
bought for scarce more than one-tenth the value placed 
on fruit lands in California. As good fruit lands as can 
be desired or expected can be bought in this valley and 
the ethers of the Western valleys of Oregon for prices 
ranging from $10 to $40 an acre, when fruit lands that 
yield no greater income in California are held at $200 to 
$500 an acre.— Oregonian. 

Washington. 

PAtouse City has more than doubled its population in 
the past year, notwithstanding almost the entire city has 
been destroyed by fire. 


SPOKANE FALLS, which in January, 1888, had 8,000 peo- 
ple, now claims, on the basis of its vote at the November 
election, to have 13,000 This isa gain of over sixty per 
cent. inone year. The building improvements for the 
year foot up $2,666,000, 


WHEN Tacoma’s great smelter and concentrating works 
shall be established, the rich mines of British Columbia 
will send large quantities of ores to this point to be 
treated. This is one of the richest fields on the Pacific 
Coast, and transportation will be much cheaper to 
Tacoma than to any other point where equal facilities as 
this city will have exist.—Tacoma Ledger. 


We remember well when Washington Territory was a 
small side show compared with Oregon, when her total 
population was a few thousand and her largest town had 
but a few huadred. Sheis now fast gettingin front of 
her older sister in many things. Her towns are more 
active, her people are more awake, and her spare acres 
are being more rapidly settled. She bas much moss on 
her rocks and trees. but not so much in some other 
places.—Salem (Or.) Deaf Mute Sign. 


LARGEST FREIGHT SHIPMENT EVER MADE WESTWARD.— 
The largest shipment of freight ever forwarded to the 





west at one time to one consignee, left New York Dec. 
7th, composed of two special trains, one of twenty-three 
cars, loaded solid with dry goods, consigned to a new 
firm in Tacoma, the other of sixteen cars loaded with 
coffee for the same place. The shipment is valued at 
$200,000. 


AT least three structures of much more than common 
dimensions will go up at Medical Lake next season. The 
largest and most important is the asylum, 416 feet long 
and three stories high, for which the contract was let last 
Monday. The second isa large sanitarium by parties 
from Pennsyivania who propose to start in with an ex- 
penditure of $30,000 the first year. The third is the 
academy of the Congregational Society. These institu- 
tions will be of immense benefit to the town and will at- 
tract numerous other enterprises of minor importance. 
The academy will be the means of attracting many fami- 
lies who wish to educate their children. It is only a ques- 
tion of a short time when a capacious hotel will also be 
erected.— Medical Lake Ledger. 





The Euclid House, Superior. 


The engraving of the Euclid House at Superior, Wis.. 
appeared in our article on Superior in the November 
number but was by error credited to the Improvement 
Company. The owners are Messrs. Catlin & Butler, at- 
torneys, of Superior, who received a bonus of about 
$10,000 for its construction. The building is now com- 
pleted and will be opened as soon as it can be furnished 
and a suitable hotel man found to purchase or lease it. 

The material is cream brick with brown stone corners 
and trimmings; first and second floors finished in natural 
oak. The building is equipped with all modern appli- 
ances; heated by steam; wired for electric lights and 
bells,and piped for gas. In short it isa complete modern 
hotel; the architects, Messrs. Palmer & Hallof Duluth, 
having left nothing to criticize either in outward design 
or interior finish and arrangement. It has cost the own- 
ers, aside from the real estate and furnishings, about 
#40,000, and in the bands of a proper manager the Euclid 
House will be one of the most popular hotels in the 
Northwest. 
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WESTERN HUMOR. 


SHE CONSIDERED IT A PROPOSAL. 


A traveler through the pine woods of Georgia heard, as 
he near asaw-mill, several persons talking in excited 
tones. He rode up to the mill. There were standing 
about an old man, a young fellow, an old woman anda 
fat girl. 

‘“‘What’s the matter here?’’ the traveler demanded. 

“A good deal,” the old man replied. 

“Yes,”’ replied the old woman, “a mighty heap, I tell 
you.” 

“So much the matter,” said the girl, “that somebody's 
goin’ ter git hurt unless ever’thing’s made all right.” 

“I lltell you what’s the matter,” the young man de- 
clared. “I came along here some time ago and took the 
position as head sawyer of this mill,and now this old 
man, and woman having taken such a liking to me, want 
me to marry their daughter, that fat thing standing 
there.” 

“You made love to me!”’ the girl exclaimed. 

“T did not.” 

“Yes, youdid. You sidled up clost to me last Sunday, 
when pap and mar had gone to church, an’ ’lowed that I 
had a pretty hand, an’ then I told you that you most have 
it if you wanted it. an’ you sorter snickered and ‘lowed 
that it was wuth the havin’. Ef that ain't makin’ love 
ter a body, I don’t know what it is ”’ 

“It’s almost a marriage contrack,” the old man declared. 





A CHINESE JOKE. 


Visitor—“‘Want a good Chinese joke?” 

Editor—‘“‘Let’s hear it.’’ 

“Well, my laundryman’s name is Hop Ping.” 

“Well, what of it?’’ 

“He don’t like the action of the Senate on Chinese im- 
migration. He says it is an insult.” 

“Well, where’s the joke?” 

“Well, he is Hop Ping mad about it; don’t you see?” 

“Yer, and you’d better be hopping out of here, as quick 
as you can, too, or the occupants of the lower floor will 
hear something drop.” 





A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Visitor to Sanctum—“How is it Quillpen? You always 
used to have ladies dropping in to see you about puffs 
for church sociables. etc. Now there hasn’t a single lady 
been in this morning.” . 

Editor—‘‘No; I put a stop to that business.” 

Visitor—“How?” 

Editor—“Why, I inserted a paragraph stating that the 
mice were getting so thick in this office that they fre- 
quently ran up the table legs to seeif there was any 
cheese in our pockets. Since then there hasn’t been a 
lady in the building.”’ 





PETROLEUM IN WYOMING. 


A correspondent of the Cheyenne Leader thus de- 
scribes the Shoshone oil basin in Fremont County, 
Wyoming: To the writer it seems passing strange 
that the Shoshone oil basin, in Fremont County, does 
not receive more attention. Here, on the banks of 
the Little Popoagie River, only nine miles from 
Lander, and about 130 miles from Rawlins is a petro- 
leum spring, a lake and three flowing wells, owned 
by an Omaha company. The crude oi! has been used 
as a lubricant and pronounced a superior article by 
the Union Pacific. ‘The writer was afforded the rare 
pleasure of witnessing the spouting of two or three 
wells, the plugs being removed for the occasion. The 
flow was strong and steady and the output almost be- 
yond belief. From the three wells it would be several 
thousand barrels daily. 

The lake of oil is 300 yards long and fifty yards 
wide. The black, shining surface is a perfect mirror. 
From this reservoir, supplied by the spring, oil is 
taken by the farmers and ranchmen for lubricating 
wagons and agricultural implements. It also pos- 
sesses medicinal qualities. In flood times thousands 
of gallons of the oil are carried down the stream be- 
side the lake. About the borders of the body of petro- 
leum are countless carcasses of birds and animals 
lured to destruction by the deceptive surface of the 
sticky mass. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Approximate Gross Earnings for Month ot November 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET. } 
New York, Dec. 4, 1888. { 


1887. 1888. Increase . 
Miles: Main Line 


and Branches.. 3.085.04 3,392 77 307.73 
Month of Nov..... $1,640,139.84  $1,845,237.00 $205,097.16 


GeEo.S. BAXTER, Treasurer. 














Single Case, $10.00 ; Double Case, writes 72 charac- 
ters, $15.00. Walnut Case, $2.00 extra. 


CATALOCUES FREE. ACENTS WANTED. 


Typewriter Dept., Popk MFG. Co., 79 Franklin St., 
Boston; 12 Warren St., New York; 
291 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The St.Paul & Duluth R. R. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


LAKE SUPERIOR, 


—AND THE— 
QUICKEST IN TIME BY OVER 3 HOURS. 


3 TRAINS DAILY EACH WAY 3 


The ‘**Limited runs daily and consumes only five hours between 
the Twin Cities and Duluth, making But Three 
tops en-route. 
Close Connection made in Union Depot, Duluth, with 
Trains of the Duluth & lron Range Railroad. 


Avoid Omnibus Transfers by taking This Line. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 
WHICH INCLUDE MEALS AND BERTHS ON STEAMERS 


Are made via Duluth to all points East reached by lake 
lines and their rail connections. ‘Tickets can be procured 
going by lake, or lake and rail, and _returning all rail if 
desired. Tickets can be purchased, Sleeping Car Accom- 
modations and Berths on Steamers secured, and further 
ae Ney yom had by calling on or addressing the following 
Ticket nts: 


B. N. AUSTIN, 
City Ticket Agent, 19 Nicollet House Block, Minneapolis. 


City Ticket Agent, 173 E. Third St., St. Paul. 
W. H. FisHeEr, (‘eneral Superintendent. G. F. COPELAND, 
Assistant Superintendent. E. F. Dopas, General Ticket 
Agent. P. A. KC SWELL, Assistant General Ticket Agent. 
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WISCONSIN. 





EDWARDS & QUAM, 
REAL ESTATE, 


We own an Addition near the great Blast Furnace. 
Ashiand: also deeded turms in Dakota and Kansas. Can 
satisfy customers as to terms as we only handle our ewn 
property. Will save customers commission. 

English, Scandinavian and German spoken. 


First National Bank Building, ASHLAND, WIS. 


C. K. LAWRENCE, President. \ 
Cuaas. C. Tennis, Vice-Prest. and Gen’l Mer. 
W. R. Hoover, Treas. and Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Negotiators of Mortgage Loans and Investments, bearing 
7 to 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 
Real Estate and Insurance. 
625 Tower Ave., West Superior, Wis. 
319 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE ONTARIO LAND CO., 


St. Paul, Minn. 


43 Chamber of Commerce Building, . 
Choice lots in Atlanta, Sault Ste. Marie, Duluth, West 
Superior, Spokane Falls and Tacoma. 
Acre vbroperty adjoining Nashville, Duluth and Spokane 
Falls, Correspondence solicited. 
H. C. HEERMANS, Pres. C. A.Conapon, V. Pres & Treas. 
Wa. C. BENNETT Secretary. 





MINNESOTA. 


D) 
RMENRY P. UPHAM, Pres E. H. BAILZY, Caaniéa. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres WM. A. MILLER, Aast. Cash 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000, 


DIRECTORS. 


H. H. SIBLEY. GREENLEAF CLARK Cc. D. GILFILLAN, 


T, B. CAMPBELL. H. E. THOMPSON. A. H. WILDER. 
P.H KELLY. E. H. BAILEY. F. B. CLARKE 
N. W. KITTSON. J.J. HILL. Cc. W. GRIGGS. 
H. P. UPHAM. H. BR. BIGELOW 


D. C. SHEPARD 


THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
$500,000. 








Paid up Capital, - - 


ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. P. H. Keir, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. KITTELSON, Second Vice-President. 
HERMAN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 


W.R MERRIAM, Pres, 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres 


F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. 
GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERGHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,900,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 


0 





A ms Tr eS. 
8.7. DRAEE J. W. BISHOP A. B, STICKNEY 
JOHN L. MERRIAM D, 8. NOYES. J.T. AVERILL. 
MAURICE AUERBAOH. F. A. SEYMOUR. JHAS. H. BIGELOW. 
A. H. WILDER E. N. SAUNDERS W. R. MERRIAM. 
L. D. HODG* W7.8 sBERTSON B. BEAUPRE 


CG. @. bees 


COR. DAKOTA AND FILLMORE. 
WEST ST. PAUL PROPERTY EXCLUSIVELY. 


DAKOTA. 


Dakota Investment Company, 


Grand FPorks, Dakota. 


Negotiate 7 per cent. First Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Dakota and Minnesota and Guarantee Princi- 
pal and Interest. 


Commenced business in 1880; incorporated in 1884, with a 
paid up capital of $§0,000 and have invested over 
990,00 for eastern vanks and individuals without loss. 
e Company confines its loans to the Red River Vahey. 
On the Dakota side the field embraces the six RED RIVER 
VALLEY Counties, containing 13,583 farms and_ 1,725,243 
acres of improved land, and a population of 83,242—16,650 
more than any other six counties in the Territory. 
City loans negotiated. BONDS & WAR TS for sale. 
Correspondence solicited 


MONTANA. 





T. E. COLLINS, Prest. L. G. PHEtps, Cashier. 
A. E. DECKERMAN, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank, Great Falls, Mont. 


Capital, $1,000 000. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. The collection center 
for all points in Northern and Central Montana. 





[ No. 1648 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 





Paid up Capital, 
Surplus and Profits, 


$500,000 
375,000 


receive prompt attention. 


8. 1. HAUSER, President, A. J, DAVIS, Vice President. 
&. W KNIGHT, Csshior. T. H. KLRINSCHMID?, Ase’t Casbier 


GEO. H. HILL, 2d Asst. Cashier. 


THOS. H. CARTER. JNO. B. CLAYBERG. 


Carter, Clayberg & Maddox, 
ATTORNEYS, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants Nationa! Bank, Helena. 


FLETCHER MADDOX 


WM. COURTENAY, 
Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker. 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 


First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 

and Accident Insurance Companies. 


 < —e LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. 








A 








G. A. MARINER. WM. HOSKINS. 


Established 1856. 
MARINER & HOSKINS, 
81 SOUTH CLARK, ST., Top Floor, CELIC AGO, 


ASSAYERS and ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ASSAYS and ANALYSES of ALL KINDS, 
Including ORES. COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, 
FOODS, WATERS, Etc. 


Samples by mailor axpress will receive prompt and 
sareful attention. WRITE FOR TERMS. 


1866. 
HELENA, MONTANA. 


R. LOCKEY & CO.., 


DEALERS IN 


Real Estate and Mining Properties. 


Agents for Northern Pacific Additions to Helena. 





Tracts, Business and Residence Properties 
for Sale. 

Ir vestments made for non-residents. 

Oldest Agency in Helena, and strictly reliable. 
{2 Refer to bankers of Helena. 








E. A. KREIDLER, 


(Late Register United States Land Office). 


Land Lawyer. 


MILES CITY, 








General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 


lects and Locates Government and Railroad Lan 


E. A. KREIDLER &CO., 


WASHINCTON TERRITORY. 


J.T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 





Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 
Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. 
Ten years experience in the business. 
lteferences furnished if desired. 


— TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
| Paid up Cap’l, 875,000. Undiv’d Profits & Surplus, $15,000. 
DrrEcTORS—R. W. Forrest, E. J. Brickell, President; 
M. M. Cowley, D.M. Drumheller, Vice Pres.; A. J. Duncan. 
CORRESPONDENTS—New York, Importers & Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank; St. 
Paul, Minn., National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresdner Bank. 
Deal in Foreign and Domestic Evchange at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 
| J. HOOVER, Cashier. 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. 





Meal HMstate and Fimancial Agents, 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 
First National Bank. 


REFERENCES / Traders National Bank. 
\ Bank of Spokane Falls, 

} = ee OF SPOKANE FALLS, 

(Organized in 1879.) 


A. M. CANNON, Pres’t. B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
I a Kbit acadsa hace cakscks baesenaeeusem octeaee $250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL 75,000 
Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 
Collections a Speciaity. 


Corresronpence Souicirep. 





STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property. 





Correspondence Solicited. 
SPOKANE FALLS, 


W. T. 


J. B. SARGENT, Prest. BLAKE & RIDPATH, 
J. M. Magor, Treas. Legal Advisers. 


SPOKANE LOAN & TRUST CO., 
Real Estate Specialty. 


Investments made for non-residents. 


Correspondence solicited. Reference: Spokane National 
Bank, First National Bank. SPOKANE FAL.LLs, W. T. 


CHAS. A. WEBSTER, 


DEALER IN 


Real Estate, Mines, Live Stock, Loans, 


ETC. 
OFFICE, Southeast Cor. Stevens and Riverside Aves., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
My carriage is always in waiting to show strangers over 


nur city. Calland ask to see the popular tracts known as 
*‘Webster,”’ “Alta Vista” and “Boston Heights.” 


CLOUGH & GRAVES, 


Real Estate Agents, 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. TER. 


We havea fine list of desirable property for invest- 

ments, including Business, Residence and Farm Property. 
References; A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane Falls. 

Correspondence solicited. 


| Wash. Ter. 
MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON, 
« Real « Estate « Specialty. «: 


Investments made for non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Refers to A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane. 


Spokane Falls, - - 


FRED M. KREIDLER, 
Notary Public. 


Deals in, 
d. 


MONTANA, 


REAL ESTATE, LIVE STOCK BROKERS AND LOANS. 


Having been supplied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give special attention 
© to locating and buying Raiiroad Lands for Farms and Ranches between Billings and Fort Buford Reservation. 


es 
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FPAIRMAN, TERHUNE & CO., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


$100,000 to Loan on Improved Farming Lands. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Will make investments for non-residents 





No. 3172. 


Merchants National Bank, Tacoma, W.T. 


Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma, 
In their Building, Cor. Pacific Avenue and 11th St. 
Paid up Capital, - $100.000. 
Surplus (Over Dividends), 37,000. 
W.J. THOMPSON, Prest. Hesry Drv, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL COLLYER, Cashier. R. J. Davis, Asst. Cashier. 
Digectors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, M. M. 
Harvey, Geo. F. Orchard, Henry Drum, L. F. Thompson. 
Deposits (large and small) of indiv‘duals, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collections ma:‘e snd proceeds 
promptly remitted. luterest on time dcpos.ts. 





CHAS. H. AITKEN, Jr., 
Notary Public, 


Real Estate, Insurance, Loan and Collection Agency. 
1309 Pacific Ave., Rooms 1, 2, 3. 





TACOMA, - - WASH. TER. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Gen. J. W. am. W. B. Blackwell, Ww. ———. 
President, Vice President. ier. 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(First National Bank inthe City.) 
Capital Stock, $100,000. Surplus, $35,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, Robert Wingate, George E. 
Atkinson, I. W. Anderson. 


PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER, 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 


Fifteen Years’ Residence. 








BEN E. SNIPES. W. R. ABRAMS. 


BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 
BANKERS. 
ELLENSBURG, 


A General Banking Business Transact 
A Private Bank. Individual responsibility cnet 8500, 000 
Ci ndents: National Park Bank, N. Y.; National 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton, Port- 
land Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; London, Pari- 
American, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Se» 


eg TER. 








MANITOBA. 


Ss. A. ROWBOTHAM & CO., 
450 Main Street, - Winnipeg, Man. 


Real Estate Agents. 


Winnipeg Property a Specialty. 
aenanioinommnin invited. 





ORECON. 





FRANK DEKUM, PRESIDENT, 
Prest. Portland Savings Bank. 


R. L. DURHAM, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Cashier Commercial National Bank. 


H. C. STRATTON, SECRETARY, 
Cashier Portland Savings Bank. 


GEO. H. DURHAM, ATTORNEY. 


Oregon Land & Investment Co. 


MANAGERS: 
JNO. R. WHEAT, L.M.COX, W.A. BANTZ. 


Investments Made and Loans Negotiated for Non-Residents. 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Correspondence solicited. 
42% Washington St , Portland Savings Bank Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - . $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





Established 1859. Established 1859. 


LADD & TILTON, 
BANKERS, 
PORTLAND, - - OREGON, 
Transact a General Banking Business. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 
Collections made at all points on favorable terms. 
Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the 
Eastern States. 
York, Exchange and Telegra a oy Transfers sold on New 
en gee Chicago, Louis, Denver. Omaha, 
Francisco, and various ints in Oregon, Washing- 
4 Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. 
Exchange sold on London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort and 
Hong Kong. 








Commercial National Bank, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Capital $250,000. Surplus $50.000. 





President, D. P. THOMPEON. 
Vice-President, R. M. WADE. 
Cashier, R. L. Dur 
Asst. Cashier, H. C. WORTMAN. 





A ht Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold 
ew York, Boston, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and all principal places throughout the Northwest. 
Exchange sold on principal cities in Europe and on 
Hong Kong. 
Special rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 














N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, Ana- 
lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by 
mail or express attended to promptly. WRITE FOR TERMS 


VOL. Wit, 1882. 











Subscribe now and get one of our elegant Premiums. 
Send for List. 





MINNESOTA 
TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 


= 


St. Paul, Minn., 


AWs 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


i ff Superior 

a Copper-Mixed 
| in i Type. 
[ " ELECTROTYPERS 
Th AND 
STEREOTYPERS. 








THE WIFE’S ALLOWANCE. 


In the want of a proper understanding concerning 
pecuniary matters lies another source of friction. 
Where the management and labor of the wife count 
as nothing, she is conscious of injustice and wrong. 
‘“‘“My dear,” said an eminent philanthropist to his 
wife one day as he suddenly burst into the sitting- 
room, ‘‘I have been counting the windows in our 
house and find there are forty. It ju-t occurs to me 
that you have to keep these forty windows clean, or 
superintend the process. And that is not a beginning 
of your work. All these rooms have to be swept and 
garnished, the carpets made and cleansed, the house 
linen prepared and kept in order, besides the cooking, 
and I took itall as a matter of course. I just begin to 
see what a woman’s work is, even when she has help, 
which you are not always able to procure. You 
ought to receive a monthly stipend as a housekeeper 
would. Why haven’t you made me see it before? I 
have not been just to you while I have been generous 
to others.” 

The wife who told this in after years to her hus- 
band’s credit sat down with him, and for the first 
time since their marriage opened her heart freely 
upon the topic of woman’s allowance. She confessed 
to having had many a sorrowful hour at her position 
asa beggar. At the head of a large household in a 
Western town where domestic service was both scant 
and incompetent, she had hardly been trusted with $5 
at a time during their united lives. 

‘*Robert and I talked it over,” she said, ‘‘and de- 
cided that the woman who takes care of any household 
article, like a carpet for instance, from the time it is 
tirst made till it is worn out, has expended upon it an 
amount of time and strength fully equal to the labor 
that made it, counting from the shearing of the wool 
till it comes from theloom. It may be unskilled work, 
but it is work all the same. And this is only one 
small item in her housekeeping labor. Does she 
not deserve some payment beside her board and 
clothing? 

**Robert saw woman’s work in a new light. From 
that time till to-day he has placed a generons share 
of hisincomein my hands, not as a gift but as a right. 
And he knows that I will no more fritter it away than 
he will. If I chose to deny myself something I need 
and bestow its cost in charity or buy some books I 
crave he no more thinks of chiding me than I think 
of chiding him for spending his money as he likes.” 

There are other Roberts who have yet to learn this 
lesson of justice, and they are found in every walk of 
life. 1 have known rich men who were ready to buy 
silks, velvets and diamonds for their wives, some- 
times far beyond what they desired, yet who grudg- 
ingly doled out $5 at a time when appealed to for a 
little money. The reason given is that it may be 
spent foolishly. If anything will prolong babyhood 
into maturity it is such treatment. Against ita wom- 
an’s nature rises in rebellious indignation. Thoughts 
of bitterness rankle in the wounded heart, and there 
are flighty, mocking flippant creatures made so by 
just this want of trust on the part of their husbands. 
The greatest and most elusive faults are always found. 
among dependent classes. -Good Housekeeping. 


2 
4 





PecutiAR Fish In WHATCOM LAKE.—Whatcom 
Lake, situated three miles east of the town of What- 
com, is one and one-fourth to two miles wide and 
twelve miles long, and in places is 400 feet deep. It 
is situated at an altitude of 300 feet above Puget 
Sound. From it flows a large creek which empties 
into Bellingham Bay at Whatcom. This lake will 
evidently afford an abundant supply of pure water for 
the town of Whatcom. When the rainy season com- 
mences in October myriads of red fish rise up from 
the bottom of the lake and run up stream to spawn. 
They are never seen at any other time. They very 
closely resemble the red fish of the lakes of Idaho, 
which natural history puts down as a distinct variety 
of fish. One of their peculiarities is that they never 
bite at bait set on a hook. They are very delicious. 
—Washington Farmer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS JOBBERS. 





Moline Plow >. Me Moline, Ill. Milburn waa Co., Toledo,O. 


oddard M'f'g Co , Dayton, 


MOLINE, MILBURN & STODDARD CO., 
250 to 258 Third Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn 
Cc. A. BaKER, Manager. 





Thomas B. Janney. Frank B.Semple. Horace M. Hill. 


JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO., 


Wholesale Hardware and Iron Merchants, 


30, 32, 34 & 36 South Second Street, Cor. First Ave , 
Minnea polis, Minn. 


WYMAN, MUL LIN & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
23, 25, 27 and 29 Second Street North, Minneapolis, Minn 


Nor’ rH ST AR BOOT & SHOE CoO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Boots And Shoee, 


18, 20 & 22 Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. B. HEFFELFINGER, Manager. 


IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve il. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
ane freedom from corrosion and ‘honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 


Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

ty” Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 


J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANELIN, PA. 


LAKE ERIE IRON 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FORGINGS, 
CAR AXLES, 
BAR IRON‘ 


Car Specifications, 


Bridge Bolts, Track Bolts, 
Machine Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





HOW MANY LINKS IN SES CHAISE 


CaO 
$155 IN CASH CIVEN AWAY! SE 


Mail your answer with 5c. silver, and you / 
will receive free for six months the brightest and ELF 
most interesting family newspaper in the U.S. J ‘ 
First correct guess will also receive rrex $50 in VN : 
cash; 2d, $25; 3d, $15; 4th, $10; Sth, $5; next 50 Qe 
$! each. Premiums will be distributed March 1, & 
1889, and names of winners published in Tue 
Famity Friesxp,—a splendid newspaper wi — many times the price 
asked, which should be in eve ry home. Address Publishers Family 
Friend, Chicago, Hl 








Men Are Like Sheep. 


A man was trying to sell an armfulof reprintsin a 
Pennsylvania railrcad ferryboat a few nights ago. They 
were copies of a newspaper of 1840, recounting events in 
the canvass of “Tippecanoe and Tyler too.”” He solicited 
every man in the men's cabin without gaining the shght- 
est notice. A gentleman watched him as he approached 
for the third time, and said to a friend: 

“There are a dozen men on this boat who would buy one 
of those papers if anyone else would. Men are like 
sheep, you know. They’ve got to havea leader. Now 
I'll bet you a dollar that if I start the ball by buying one, 
he'll sell a dozen more before we land.” 

“Done,” said his companion. 

The man bought a paper, standing up in plain sight to 
do it. Another bought one a few seats away. Before the 
boat was chained to the slip the vender had sold twenty- 
one 

“Many a time,” continued the speculator in human 
nature ashe pocketed the dollar, “have I seen a great 
crowd swayed by an unconfessed desire, and go away un- 
satisfied. Every man was waiting for another to take the 
lead, and thus dull the edge of possible criticism.” —New 
York Sun. 





REFINED OILS 
~ AND GASOLINE. 


Diamond Deod. 68° 
Naphtha 

Redistilled Naphtha. 

Diamond Deod. 74° 
Gasoline 

edistilled 85° to 90° 
Gasoline. 

Silver Spray Oil. 

Ruby Light Oil 

Diamond Light Oil 
And all standard grades 
of best illuminating oils 





LUBRICATING OILS. 


Extra Diamond Valve - 
Oil. Diawond Cylinder = 
Oil. Imperial Machine = 
Oil. Diamond Engine = 
Oil. Kasterine Oil. Im- 
perial Castor Oil. 






“OFFICE- AND WORKRS— 
EO GESSIMER AVE AND c eS WA 





L ightand Dark Filtered 
Stocks. 


Independent Rafinersof | of Pusetens andl its Seah 
Railroad Cylinder, Engine, Car, Coach and Signal Oils a Specialty. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 & 94 Liberty St., New York. 
147 & 149 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Volunteer” & “Nathan” Sight- 
feed Lubricators, 


Gresham Automatic Re-starting, 


Monitor and Friedmann Injectors. 


NATHAN 
a M'F'G COMN. : 


AUTOMATIC 





Patent Self-Acting Lubricators and Oilers ot all Kinds. 





For sale by all first-class Machine Supply Houses. 


GRESHAM AUTOMATIC Send to Headquarters for Illustrated Catalogue. 


RE-STARTING INJECTOR. 


‘“VOLUNTEER” 
LUBRICATOR. 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA POR RAILROADS. 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°) OOLD TEST, 10° tc 16° BELOW ZERO. 





No es in coldest weather, and —_— freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of oes ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exc fe om use upon a majority of the leading railroads hag 


demonstra 
SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


— GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS, MILLER, Pres't and Gen’] Manager. FRANELIN, PA. 





ek tiakiaD ded i) LOCO, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 





PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention, 
@acks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order, 





BUDA FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood, Wheel, Hand and Push CARS, with Seamless Rolled Steel Tires, 


Switch Stands and Switch Fixtures. Pit Cars, Dump Cars, Iron Cars, etc. 


BUDA. - - - - 
: Chicago Office, 607 PHENIX BUILDING. 













Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


- ILLS. 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rollin ng Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, CLEVELAND, O. 


a 











AARON FRENCH, Chairman. Geo. W. Morris, Gen’! Man 
P. 


D. C. Nosur, Sec’y & Treas. 
Juuius E. FrRencu, Vice Chairman. 


N. Rasen: General Superintendent. 

THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 








NILES TOOL WORKS, 


Hamilton, Ohio. 





Chicago Office, No. 96 Lake St. 





OLMSTED & TUTTLE (C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wiping and Packing 
WASTE. 





DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Mill Waste, 
CHICOPEE, - - j#$MASSACHUSETTS. 
JAY C. MORSE, H. A. GRAY, ROBERT FORSYTH, 
President, Sec. and Treas. Manager. 


The Union Steel Company, 
OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
Manufacturers of 


ic LEOLy 


——aND— 


Bessemer Steel Rails. 


Orricre—302 First National Bank Buildin 
Works—Ashland Ave. and Thirty-firat St. 








MONARCH 


Gasoline Stoves and Ranges, 


MADE BY 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 





SA CAR JOURNAL AM 
i] BEARINGS. “7 : 
Ze ss 








date et ee eee Eee 


To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 


Laas 


Will in all cases be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS, 





113 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


Hopkins makes, and will continue to make, THE BEST. 


Hot Boxes, Ruined Journals, Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and Property often result from the 
Use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY promote the safety of Life and Property upon their 
HOPKINS BEST SELF-FITTING JOURNAL BEARINGS 


as the most effective measure for the prevention of delays and accidents resulting from Hot Boxes. 
The use of poor Bearings is always costly and dangerous, 


roads by the use of 
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Chicago, St Paul d Kansas City Ry. 


(MINNESOTA & NORTHWESTERN.) 
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Limited Tratna between 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS anv CHICAGO. 
Connections made for 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Baltimore, Detroit, Cincinnati, 


Columbus, Indianapolis, Peoria, Louisville, 
and all points East and South. 


Direct Line to 
St. Louis, Dubuqne, Kansas City, Des Moines, 


Leavenworth, Lyle, Marshalltown, 
and all points South and Weat. 


Only Line tn the Weat running 
“MANN BOUDOIR CARS,” 
Cc, 8ST. P. & K. C. 
Sleepers and Buffet Smoking Cars 
on all Night Trains. 


Parlor Chair Cars and Elegant Combination Coaches 
on all Day Trains, 


YpecATUR 











For full information apply at nearest Railroad Ticket 


Office, or 
J. A. HANLEY 
Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 


Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 


Dupont’s Gunpowder, 


81 and 83 Front Street. 


PORTLAND, 


THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


15 Ctold Street, 


NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 





Mi 


OREGON. | 


KRUPP'S STEEL TIRAS 


i831. BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


THE 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 
MANITOBA RAILWAY, 


TO 


Montana, Dakota, Minnesota and 
the Pacific Coast. 


The new line to 


Great Falls, Helena, Butte, 
the three great cities of Montana. 


Rates to the Pacific Coast are Lower 
by this Line than any other. 


SPLENDID NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Elegant New Buffet Sleepers, 
Handsome New Coaches, 
New Colonist Sleepers with Cooking Range. 


By all odds the best train service in the West. 


For through tickets to all points be sure and get the 
rates over the “Manitoba” by calling on your nearest 
ticket agent, or writing 

F. J. WHITNEY, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


LEFFHL’s 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


ning Water Wheel. 












PHILADELPHIA, U 5. A. 








Fast Mail Line with Vestibule Trains between Uhica- 
go, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Trans-Continental Route between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and the Pacific Coast. 

Great National Route between Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo. 
5,750 Miles of Road reaching all principal points in 
Ilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri and Dakota. 


For maps, time-tapics, rates of passage and [reight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the CHicaco, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RALLWAY, Or toany Kailroad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 


RK. MILLER, 
General Manager 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 


For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY, write to H. G. HAGAN, Land Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





FAYETTE BROWN, Receiver 


-——_OF—- 


BROWN, BONNELL & CO. 


Principal Office and Works, YOUNGSTOWN, 0, 
Chicago Office and Agency, Phenix Building, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TROM anv STEEL, 


Bars, Sheets, Plates, Angles, Channels, 
Beams, Angle Splices, Links and Pins, 
Nails, Spikes, Washers, ete. 
Also Universal Plates and Heavy Bridge Bars. 





These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 

WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 


Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS. LEFFEL & C0,, 


Springfield, Ohio, 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 


On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
For Every Variety of Service. 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 609, 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., proprietors 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges 
and templates. Like parts of different engines of same class 


perfectly interchangeable 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Main Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 
Illustrated catalogues sas i. opptention of customer 


RK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED, 
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SPECIAL MENTION. 


Lewis & Dryden’s Official Railway Guide. 


A complete index to the transportation system of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and British Col- 
umbia, with valuable maps and descriptive articles, by 
mail, 10 cents. Published monthly at Portland, Oregon. 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
rome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Rapid Growth of Spokane Falls. 


Spokane Falls, W.'I 
than any city in the | 
and the rapid iner¢ 


is coming to the front more rapidly 
Her growth 
in values are permanent. The 
mining, lumbering, farming, grazing, manufacturing and 
other interests are rapidly pouring their wealth into ber 
coffers. I. 8. Kaufman &Co., the oldest real estate deal- 
ersin the place, have made fortunes for many of their 
outside customers, by making careful and judicious in- 
vestments for them, and are ready to make others happy. 
Best of references furnished if desired. 


rthwest Pacifie slope. 


use 


Have You a Child? 


If you have, here is something worth looking up. Your 
child, if endowed in the Educational Endowment Associa- 
tion of Minneapolis, Minn., will earn towards a fund for 
its education, from twenty to sixty cents per day, every 
day in the year, Sundaysand holidays included, from date 
of endowment to maturity. You may take one, two, or 
three sbares, and they may mature at 12, 14, 16, 18 or 21 
years of age. Investinent pays 15 to 18 per cent and is as 
safe as Government bonds. Ample reserve fund invested 
in real estate For full particulars address 
J. Merritt, Secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


mortgages 


Webster, the New Spokane Falls Suburb. 


The popular Webster tract lies one and one-half miles 
northwest from the city of Spokane Falls, W.'T., sloping 
gently towards the beautiful Spokane River which ad- 
joins Webster on the southwest, and lying as it does 210 
feet above the river, the location is a healthful one and 
the scenery The prairie at Webster is 
smooth and for many months of the year represents one 
grand flower garden, dotted here and there as It is with 
very many The second depot 
from Spokane Falls in the Seatie direction viaS L.S & E. 
will be located at Webster, the first being located at “Alta 
Vista The river at Webster furnishes 5,000 borse power 
One can readily read the wonderful future of the city of 
Spokane falls and vicinity. lbenver City, Colorado, reach 
es from its center six miles in every possible direction; 
80 will Spokane and Webster in the near future, and with 
her thousands of intelligent people, with her beautiful 
homes on either side of her grand avenues, her hundreds 
of busy mercantile houses, and with her many active 
factories be no small factor in the building up of one of 
the most powerful business centers of the Northwest 


unsurpassed. 


beautiful evergreen trees 


IS MARRIAGE A FAILURE? 
Because the cake is not always light, 
Nor the seasoned soup exactly right, 
Because at the coffee some busbands rail, 
Tell me, friends—does cooking fail? 


Because sometimes our friends grow coh— 
Full many a friendsbip’s knell was toiled, 
And its rosy hues grown ashly pale— 
Listen again—does friendship fail? 
Because one mother is wicked or weak, 
Though a child in vain should sympathy seek, 
And bome and children usught avail, 
Anewer me this—does mother-love fail? 


“Why, no!” you say, "the cook is in fault, 
Not enough soda or too much salt; 
And ti vi ds the ise out veigh. 


Neither cooking nor friendship fails,” you gay. 


“And mother: Jove ia the land’s one hope, 
Naueht wit! rand power can cope; 
If one f ' j ve found to-day, 

Still mother love does not fail,” you say. 

“Is marci a failure?” now I ask. 

The answ iS] eda world-wide task, 

But can \ t mart e-marred lives 
Selfish |! ! npetent wives? 

The husbands und wives are the failures you see. 
True lov ] give harmony. 


Two souls t ‘ no dark secrets veiled, 
Then who would ask, ‘‘Hus marriage failed?” 


FRANCIS BURTON CLARK. 





Northern Pacific Railroad 
LANDS FoR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LUW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 





In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,350,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - - 7,000,000 Acres . 
In Montana, - “ “ 19,000,000 Acres 


In Northern Idaho, - . “ 


1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon - " 12,000,000 Acres 
AGGREGATING OVER 


AO,CO0,COCO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is an equal amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, free 
to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purcaased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual pa entsin stock or cash, with interest at er ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west of the Missorui Kiver, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the _— ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for graz lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at sper cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and intcrest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actuual settlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the ont the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 

For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Rastern land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn, 

For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, apply to Pau. SCHULZE, General Land Agent, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


DO VHIS: 


("Send for the follewing named publications, containing illustrations and maps, and describing the finest 
large bodies of fertile Agricultural and Grazing Lands now open for settlement in the United States. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Songeny mail free to all —- the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and razing areas; the mineral! districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands,th. low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific country offers to settiCfs. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are as follows: 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 

descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 

cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 

ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 

and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OE WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unocupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 

cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 

and the agricultural and grazing lands. 

A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 


and agricultural sections. 
Also Sectional Land Maps of Districts in Minnesota. 

{2 When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances who contemplate removal to 
anew country. 
WRITE FOR PUBLIC ATIONS. _.They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 

WWO.""MATLED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
snd the Northern Pacific country, address 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


P. B. GROAT . 
Land Commissioner, 


. ’ OR 
General Emigration Agent, 


ST. PAUL. MINNESOTA. 
A FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Clough & Warren 
OB tao BS 
Knabe, 
Hardman, 
Fischer, 

Vose 
0 RD PIAITOS. 


Low Prices. Easy Terms. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


NATHAN FORD, 92 & 94 E. Third Street, St. Paul, 
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UNDER THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


Justice—“Arise! Grab hands! 


no trust.” 


Ata Montana wedding: 
Hitched! Six dollars. Cash up; 


It is all very well to pay as you go, but if you have no 
baggage the hotel proprietor would rather you would 
pay when you arrive.—Piltsburgh Chronicle. 

Judge—"Prisoner, the evidence shows that you brutally 
aseauited the plaintiff. Have you anything to offer in 
extenuation!” Prisoner—“No, sir; my lawyer took all 
the money I had."’—Time. 

Mamma—"Well, did you tell God how naughty you have 
been?"’ 

Lily—“No; 
get out of the family. 


I was ashamed. I thought it had better not 


"— Life. 

Customer—“Is that horse fast?’ Dealer—‘‘Well, he’s 
not so fast ag he used to be; but he’sa fine horse yet.”’ 
“He looks awfully old."" “Y-e-8; he was fast in his youth, 
you know.” —Philadelphia Record 

“Yes, sir,” cried an exasperated man, “I will go and find 
him. I will upbraid him with his treachery; and then,” 
looking him sternly in the eye, “I will kick the seat of his 
pantaloons out through the crown of his hat!" 

Mr. Bump has boen calling for nearly two hours. They 
are talking music languidly. The young lady (suddenly 
brightening up)—"O, I like French opera; it has sucha 
go toit! I like anything that bas go!"" He gocs.—Life. 

AN ENCOURAGING S1tan.—Anxious Mother: “Has Mr. 
Bashful proposed yet?’ Daughter: “Not exactly; but 
last evening when I was holding little Dick in my lap Mr. 
Bashful went tothe piano and sang, ‘Would I Were a 
Boy Again.’ '’—Philadelphia Record 


Cautious Customer—“Is this a hand-made cigar?” In- 
dignant Cabbage Factory—‘‘Hand-made? Is it band- 
mado? Look here, cully, do you think we got time in dis 
shop to make seegars wid our feet? We aint no freaks; 
do you take us for a dime museum?"’— Brooklyn Eagle 


“Then I can count on you for a testimonial to my liver 
regulator?” Richly—"I can speak of it, doctor, in the 
highest terms.""” Empiric—What evil did it cure you of, 
sir?” Richly—“Poverty, doctor, poverty It laid my late 
lamented uncle out as stiff as a poker, and I was his heir.” 


“Don't you see that sign up there?” aaked the grocer, 
pointing aternly to a placard on the wall bearing the 
faithful words: “No Credit Given Here.” “Yea,” re- 
plied the man who had just asked for a barrel of flour on 





But how about that other sign up there: 
Somers- 


tick, “I see it. 
‘If You Don’t See What You Want, Ask for It.’”’— 
ville Journal. 


A grandmother to heronly grandson: “Thou art sad 
to-day, Gabriel; would’sat thou divert thyself by going 
with me to the Champs-Elysees? Thou canst ride the 
wooden horses and sit in the cool shadow.” 

“Thanks, grandma, I'd rather stay on this balcony and 
spit on the people passing beneath.’’— Wasp. 


Mrs. Oppenheimer—“Do you see dot young man, Mrs. 
Cohen? He vas a glerk in a dry gooda shtore.”” Mra.C.— 
“TI remember him, Mrs. Oppenheimer. Der last time I in 
der store vas he insuldet me.””’ Mrs. Oppenheimer—**Vas 
hater gesagt?” Mrs. C.—‘*He put some goots on der 
gounter und said: ‘Der, matam, is a beautiful sheeny 
silk.’’’—America, 

A small boy in a New England household, who has 
learned to read enough to join in the morning exercises, 
but sometimes bolts a large word, astonished the family 
one morning when he came to the passage in the Psalms, 
“Let not mine enemies triumph over me,” with this ren- 
dering, ‘Let not mine enemies trump over me.”—Har 
pers Magazine. 

“My brothers are lucky dogs. One of them married 
two big farms and the other married a half interest ina 
national bank.” 

“They are lucky indeed. 
wife?" 

“Me? Oh, I got a limber jaw and a pair of ice-cold feet.” 
—Arcola Record. 


What did you get with your 


“Mr. De Blinks is a very intellectual young man," said 
a young lady to a gentleman who had called to see her. 

“Do you think 80?” 

“Why, of course. 
thinker.”’ . 

“Well, when I come to consider, I believe he is. [ never 
knew another man who thought with such difficulty.”— 
Merchant Traveler. 


It seems to me that he is a very hard 


" said Mrs. Rambo, as her erratic husband 
came home late at night again, ‘what a terrible, terrible 
example you are setting the children.”” “Nanshy,”’ he 
exclaimed in a tone of stern rebuke, “'f you don’t keep 
th’ children out 0’ the reach of my ‘example when I come 
thish way all (hic) tired out, you're not doing your duty 
to ’em as a mother, Nanshy—thassall!" 


“Absalom, 


An Australian missionary telis the following story 
against himself: ‘“WhenTI asked the word for sin they 
gave me one for ‘thin,’ and so I was led into representing 
that it was hateful to God for man to be thin; and that 
they would be condemned for it. So they came to the 
conclusion that it was pleasing to God for people to be 
fat. In fact, I had been telling them that all lean peopte 
went to hell and fat people to heaven.” 





























Galenic Medical Institute, 
(Nearly Opposite Pioneer Press Building,) ‘ 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PulVATE, Ninvors, and CHronic 
DIskASEs, including Spermatorrhea 
- Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 

ity. Impotency, Syphilis Gonorrhcea 

eet,Stricture, V aricocele, Hydrocele 
ae of Women, etc. 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adupted by our Institute, by reading 
our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Scxual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numcrous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, on) hirty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphlets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to 6:30 P. M., Sundays excepted. 

Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 

Str. PAUL, MINN, 


HELPSiar the DEAF 


Prox's PaTXNT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ean 

DRUMS RESTORE THE HEARING, and perform the 

work of the natural drums in all cases where the 

auditory nerves are not pacalysea. Have proved 

successful in mahy cases p 

Always in position, but invisible to others 

andcom ortable to w wear.. All conversation, 

: music, even whispers hea: istinctly, We refer 
to those uying them. Wniteto F. HISCOX, 853 

Broadway, cor Mth St. N. Y., for illustrated book of proofs FREE, 


ANSY PILLS! 


Bafe and Bure. Send 4e, for“ WOMAN’S SAFE 


GUARD.” Wileex Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 
ERE 1,000 WATCHES! 
- 5 4 To agents who will introduce our 


Watches und Jewelry we will givea Watch Free. Send 
your address and 2-cent stump and be convinced. 


WM. WILLIAMS, 121 Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOK | 








Illustrated. Free to All, 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Chicago, IL 





1 ooo IN FIVE YEARS may be secured 
by persons of both sexes who join the 
UNION ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION and pay small 
monthly assessments; five years will pass quickly; 
do not delay, but Join at once; liberal terms to agents; 
circulars free. Since April ist several claims have been 
paid. E. M. FRENCH, Secretary, 


Rooms 91, 92 and 93, Union Block, St. Pau. 











THOMAS P. SIMPSON, mneeaiie. 
PATENTS ' D.C. No att’s fee until patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor’t Guide, 

$10 Albani Violin Outfit for $3.50. 


The CELEBRATED ALB 
are beautiful Violins with fall 
Ebonised Trim- 
mings 


A fine bow 
E bonised 
and bone slide 
and button. Exrna Set of Strings 
and Ixeravction ano Music Boox sent Fass. All 
complete incase. Sent by expresss for = Oornsend The. aa fuarantee and we 
willsend ©. O. D. for balance. privilece of examinat eas 


m. Ac 
PATERSON & WAYMAN, 4138 Milwaukee " Ave. >» Chieago, Tl. 


AT@FOLKS® 


_wslag **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. @ 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never® 
Particulars (sealed) 4c, W ileox Specific Co., Phila., Pas 








’ CHILD 


PA ACOOMPLISHED. Ev ladys 
Send stamp. BAKER REM 00.-Box of 














eee 








MATRIMONIAL PAPER. 
Contains hundreds of Apps from Lapigs and 
GENTS wanting correspondents. Sample copy 
{Ocents. Photo of your future hus- 
band or wife a4 with each order.Social 

sitor, 137 Van Buren St., Chicago, lll. 





AN OBEDIENT Boy. 


J hate de eed che bade 


F. W. LANE, 
Room 6&2 German-American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn 


“Mamma, may I saysomething?” “Johnnie, you know that you are forbidden to talk at the table.” “But, mamma, 
couldn't I say just one word?” “No, Johnnie; when papa has finished reading his paper you can speak.” At last 
papa lays the newspaper down on the table and asks the good boy—“‘Now, Johnnie, what did you want to say?” “I 
only wanted to say that the water pipe had burst in the bath room.” 























INCORPORATED, 


CHICAGO ILL. Works; South Chicago, Ill. 


Monten’s de Steel 
chine-made Morden’s Patent ‘*T”’ 
u“T” Rail “0” Rail Frog with Solid 
Plate Frog.1] Steel Point, and 


Morden’s Patent Solid Morden’s Patent Machine 
, i Made Steel “T”’ Rail “U” 
Steel Frog Point. Viate Uressing. 


Switch Stand for Yard 
MANUFACTURERS OF Purposes. 


Morden’s Patents and R. R. Supplies in General. 





Cast-Iron This Stand 
Switch-Stand 
(for single head-block) choice of Targets. 


tsjeauroepnie eine for) W. J. MORDEM, President and General Manager. 


Semaphore Switch-stand., 








CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN . 
Railway Supplies, . 
: AND eagles 4 : Number of Crossings Made, 
Jessop’s English Steel, |_ = lle 

And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal. 

IRON WIRE ROPE 

For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 

11 and 13 Fifth Ave, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAIL FROGS AND CROSSINGS—SOLID FILLING. 
Swite Switch Stands, Bridle Rods, H 3 
ohen, ds, le ead Chairs mae Denoge, Weeennnn rus. day oreer Oee Fie, pero 





Iron TLL. G 








aN ake) 7 oe Go eee 


| LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ROME, N. ¥. ; oa 
ee eS fy, CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. 
New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. é vy {}CAGOILI . 


OHIO *%» EASTERN STATES Xi 





nex ary. 
ROSS -MEEHAN 


ONGDON SHOES ¢ 
MADE E MADE 


BETHLEHEM RAMAPO IRON WORKS) RAMAPO WHEEL*FDY.CO 


HILLBURN.N.Y RAMAPO. N.Y 


4 Se i EEL R AILS FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR CO. 
GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, DETROIT MICH. 


40 and 42 Wall Street, Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
NEW YORK. , : Capacity, 30 Cars jer day. 




















TACOMA, WasH. TER., 
terminus of the N. P 


Our population has increased from 8,000 to 20,000 within 


two years. 


Our natural resources are unexcelied, and our climate is 
as near suited to the comfort of mankind as you can 


find in the United States. 


The result of this combination must prove lucrative to 


investments. 














REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: National Bank of Com- 
Tacoma National Bank, of Tacoma, 


merce, Traders Bank, 
and Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 


¢@ Correspondence solicited. 


is Fae “city of destiny,”’ and is the 


CHAS. A. CAVENDER, 


Real Estate Investment - Broker, 


8. T. ro 
resident. 














P.O. BOX 72. 





203 Main Street, 


J.M. DUTTON, 


H. C. STEVENS 
Vice-President. » Beo'y 


and Treas. 


The Helena Steam Heating & Supply Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
Mill & Mine Supplies, Iron Pipe & Fittings, 
‘Brass Goods and Lubricators, 


Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, 
Plumbing & Steam Heating Supplies & Specialties. 


Agents for Bundy Steam and Hot Water Radiators. 


Helena, Montana. 





HEY ARE THO ene beer ibe 


St. Paul Branch, 131 Bi 181 Kast ord St. 


JAMES SUYDAM, Agent. |¢ 


Minneapolis Branch, 201 Nicollet Ave, 


J. J. TALLMADGE, Manager. 
Beware of Imitations, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


LONDON, 





New York, ANTWExP, 
Manufacturers of 
Electrical Apparatus, 
The Best System of Electric Lighting. 
227-257 S. Clinton St., - CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO, 





BRUSH 


Hlectric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Electric Lights, are 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO AGENT—ALEXxANDER Kempt, No.130 
Washington Street. 


POR FULL INFORMATION 


In regard to any particular Section of the Northern 
Pacific Country, Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time- 
Tables, etc., cal] on or address any of 
the following Agents: 


cea vo Sab gp AGENTS. 
GO. R. FITCH, Ge , 819 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. B. KINNAN, General Ager Se ney nger Department, 
~~ erits , New Yi 
ew Ragland Agent, 306 Washington St.. 


TON, Assistant Genera! Passenger’Agent. 


m St., Portland Ore 
General Agent, Cor. ‘High and 


5 us, O. 
ono General Agt., 52 Clark 8t., Chicago 


Lage Main &t., Helena, Montana 
sia ion St., Butte City, Montana 
An Bs RI a General Agent., Duluth, Minn. aud 
Danes 


G. G. ith a Freieht and Passenge: 
as nm 
T. xg, Stara i P gy 618 Market St., San 


R, Passenger Agent,. 
TRAVELING disie cmaccangh bagg rn AGENTS. 


, Bosto 
oth Pe Philadelphia. 
Exch: ange St. 
. HENRY. James St., "iontrenl, Que. 
H. LORD. &2 Clark St.. Chicago, Ill. 
Eh al Si Jackson Place, Indiana: 
HORTELL, 112 North 4th Street, St. iG 
ao 56 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, oO. 
392 Broadway, Milwaukee. 
20 - Noa Tei: | ooreqeed Lg 


t., Chatta 
BATFE Se it TB. 9th Bt. OPE tindelphia, Pa. 
. CARSON, 2 Wash. St., Portland, Or. 


= 
oom: 
@ 


A.J. 
JH 
GEO 
i 


M SPiaprimdy 3 
ad Seecgeae: 
1 Hy 


CHAS. 8S. FEE 
’ Gen’! Pass. and Tick. Agt. és 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A LCi EiSs! 


2 Nature is faultless and so is that noble dis- 
covery, containing only nature’s own remedies, ‘The’ 


‘ 





fie |(JREGON'BLOOD PURIFIER 
5 PFUNDER’S Be 
SE: KiNEY & LIVER REGULATOR. 


It is a benefit te the human race. KEEP-UP YOUTH, 
HEALTH. 60 


Sold by WM. PFUNDER, wholesale druggist, First and 
Ash Sts. Portland, Ore., and all druggists. 








Cc. H. BESLY & CO., Chicago, ae U.S. Ae Send Sc. stamp for gohan dl Catalogue. 


) Ser Saas 


—— —— 


—— as J. 4 


2, Met! =a maf 


FINE TOOLS, 
{ 


c. He BESLY & CO., Chicago, il., Vv. 5S. A. Send Sc. stamp for iustrated Catalogue. 


Western Bank Note Co., 


CHICAGO. 


Engravers and Printers. Finest Quality on-Steel Plates. 


|IBONDS | ss. 


Bills of Exchange, Letter and Bill Headings, 
: Portraits, Cards, etc. 





CHECKS, 


DRAFTS, 
DIPLOMAS. 


CERTIFICATES, 





FIRST-CLASS 
Commercial Lithography, Safety Papers and Safety Tints. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
WESTERN BANK NOTE CoO., 


300-306 Dearborn St., Cuicago, ILLINOIS. 





(Established 1860.) 


GROMMES & ULLRICH, 


IMPORTERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Fine Whiskies, 
Wines, Liquors, Cigars 
and Mineral Waters, 


104-106 Madison Street, - ~ .- CHICAGO. 


New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


Oregon, 25c; 


Washington Garttbees: 25c, 
Montana Territory, 25c. 


Montana, Large County, Township and Railroad, 
indexed, $1.00, 


Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
148-154, Monroe St., Cuicago. 








Established 1820, 


YOUNG & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING & SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, . 


No. 43 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA. 


MUTUAL GLASS CO., 


Table Glassware and Lamps of all Kinds, 
Chimneys, Window Glass, Flasks, Fruit Jars, ete. 


109 Water St. & 140 First Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
New York Office and Salesroom, 36 Barclay Street. 








THE MURPHY VARNISHES. 
Distinct Grades especially adapted for 
Railway Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., Chicago. 


Newans, N. J., New York, 


CLEVELAND, Sr. Lovis. 





A. BR. BARNES & CO., 


Printer, . Nlationers 


ank Bok i Manufacturers, 
68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - - CHICAGO. 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 











est and Cheapest. — See and Page Cover. 




















